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Send For Our 
New Catalog 
No. 16 


192 pages of informa- 
tion on Maps, Globes, 
Charts and Atlases. 
It’s free. 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Geograpt Publ 
623-633 S. Wabash Ave 


shers 


Otter tice) 


ARENZVILLE: 

M. M. Rodenberger, who was superintend- 
ent of the public schools at Windsor last 
year, has been employed as superintendent 
of schools at Arenzville. 


MAHOMET: 

Professor C. P. Bauman, who has been 
teaching at Ludlow for the past three years, 
is the new principal of schools at Mahomet. 


POCATELLO, IDAHO: 

Carroll King, who was for two years 
teacher in the commercial department of 
the Rockford High School and who later 
attended the University of Wisconsin, has 
taken charge of the commercial department 
of the Idaho State Technical Institute at 
Pocatello. 





Get for Your Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Classes Next School Year, the 


Standard Classic 


Readers 


These readers were specially compiled, edited 
and annotated for use in the fifth, sixth, seventh 


and eighth grades. 


Each selection is particularly 


suitable for use in the grade intended and study 
helps are provided in the way of interesting intro- 


ductions, biographies and notes. 


In this series are found almost all of the stories, poems and legends adapted to 


children of these grades. 


Added to these are, in the first and second books, dram- 


atizations and memory gems; and in the third and fourth, historical readings and 


sketches of various industries. 


Incidentally, these readers furnish ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with those characters both of fact and fiction with which the pupils will come in 
2ontact most frequently in their later readings. 


Newspapers and magazines teem with historical, legendary and literary allu- 


sions which are quite unintelligible to one not familiar with these classics. 


It is 


partly with a view to this future reading, as well as present benefits, that these 


selections have been chosen. 


Ten Reasons Why 
You Should Use 


Standard Classic Readers 


. Bindings very strong, taped at top and bottom. 
. Print clear; easily read. Biographies and in- 
troductions in smaller type. 


. Introductions short, not to over-shadow selec- 
tion itself. 


Dramatic Readings and Memory Gems. Books 
I and II. 


. Bibliographies in Books III and IV. 


. Special material on Books III and IV. Studies 
parallel to History. 


Well adapted to grade intended. 
. Non-sectarian and non-partisan. 


. Teachers’ aids, notes, vocabularies, bibliog- 
raphies. 


. Prices are below those of competing series for 
corresponding grades. 


Standard Classic Readers 





BOOK I. Fifth Grade. 
40 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


320 pages. 


BOOK II. Sixth Grade. 384 pages. 
45 cents. 


Literature 
Dramatic Reading 
Memory Gems 


BOOK III. 
50 cents. 
Literature—American and British 


Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


Seventh Grade. 432 pages. 


BOOK IV. Eighth Grade. 
50 cents. 


432 pages. 


Literature 
Myths, Bible Stories, History 
Industries 


Send for Descriptive Circular Giving Full List of Contents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 





TWO BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


Lolami the Little Cliff-Dweller 


and the sequel 
Lolami among the Puebloes in 
Tusayan 


These are beautiful stories of an Indian 
boy growing up under the difficult condi- 
tions of the old southwest of primitive 
America. The books are well illustrated 
and give an accurate picture of a strange 
corner of our own country as well as a 
wonderful story of child life. 

In the second book Lolami wins his way 
to noble deeds. The tribal customs and 
the religious and family ceremonies are ex- 
periences which help him at the crisis of 
his own life, and he takes his place in 
events which form part of the history of 
the Tusayan tribes. 

The wonders of the region and of the 
people of the cliffs are artistically woven 
into the story of Lolami. The price ol 
each volume is 50 cents. 

SEND ORDERS TO 


The Public School Publishing 


Company Bloomington, Illinois 











Primary Teachers, 


Have you worn out 
your copy of 


Songs of the Tree Top 


and Meadow? 











We have a supply of this immensely pop- 
ular collection of children’s poems, 


Price, 40 cents. 


Do you know any primary teacher who 
has no copy? Please let ner know about 
the book. It is recommended in the Illinois 
State Course of Study. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY Bloomington, Illinois 
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Only 12c. 


(including Postage and Packing) 
FOR THIS 


Filet 
Crochet Book 


— On — 


Yokes and Towels 


I have just published this book of new 
creations — over one hundred of the new- 
est, most beautiful and practical designs 
for working Cross Stitch or Filet Crochet. 
My Book Contains Complete Instruc- 
tions With Handsome Illustrations. 
Send me 12c. in pestege stamps or 10c. in silver 
and one 2c. stamp and I will send a copy prepaid. 


Pearl LeMende, 507 Publicity Bidg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOW 


It stands six inches high, is handsomely nickeled, and sells for $2.00 every- 
where. A positive guarantee accompanies each and every machine. Itis 
designed and made to give years of hard usage. You and your pupils will 
highly appreciate this most excellent Pencil Sharpener. 


An Amazing Offer 


have undertaken to create a large and unprecedented demand 

for Johann Faber's Lafayette Pencil No. 477 (the best 5c 

pencil made). Todo this! am going to give away, absolutely 
free, thousands of New Era Pencil Sharpeners with each four 
dozen pencils. And under my plan, even the four dozen pencils 
will cost you nothing. 


not have to send a single red cent, as | trust you implicitly. 





A‘ I ask you to do is to send for four dozen pencils. You do 


With these pencils we will also send you 48 announcement 





Caught 51 Rats One Week 


Trap rese’s itself. 22 inches high. Will last 
for years. Can't get out of order. Weighs 7 
pounds. 12 rats caught one day. Cheese is used, 
doing away with poisons. This trap does its work, 
never fails and is always ready for the next rat. 
When rats and mice pass device they die. Rats 
are disease carriers, also cause fires. These 
Catchers should be in every school building. 
Rat catcher sent prepaid on receipt of $3. Mouse 
catcher, 10 inches high, $1. Money back if not 


satisfied. 
D. SWARTS 
Inventor and Manafoseue, Universal Rat and 


ouse Traps 


Box 566 Scranton, Pa. 


cards, which you may give to each pupil together with one of the 
pencils. 


These announcement cards explain to the parent that the class 
would like very much to have a New Era Pencil Sharpener, and 
that each parent can help by simply purchasing one of the pencils, 


Send me the proceeds and I will mail you the machine promptly 


LYMAN A. SKINNER, 31 Duffield St., DETROIT 

















The Educational Department 


of the International Harvester Company of New Jersey, Chicago, IIl., loans charts, 

slides, and films for express charges with no view to profit. Anybody can use this 

material. Join acircuit and reduce express charges. A chart may be in your locality, 
GET iT NOW. 
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art suo beParTMent School and Home Education, Bloomington, Illinois 


School and Home Art Shop | 
Artistic Hand-Made Gifts | 


Reasonable Prices and Guaranteed Work 


It is truly difficult to describe these attractive gilts made 
up in leather and in colors following prevailing tastes. 
Each article finished with a touch of oil color original 
painting, or a cut-out monogram. 


SOME SAMPLE GOODS 











Book Covers 
Suede Leather, plain, hand sewed . , ‘ . $0.75 | 
Genuine Morocco, padded lining ; ‘ : . §.00 

Pocket Books 
Seal-grain Leather, (draw-string pouch) ‘ . $1.00 
Indian Fringe Suede (very pretty)  . : 2 1.75 
Wristband Change Purse, Suede ; : ‘ -20 

am - ** Morocco ‘ . ‘ .50 
Gentleman's Bill Holder . . ; ‘ ‘ 25 
as Change Purse (very artistic) . ; 25 

Lincoln Head Meda'lion 
(Brush shadow work) ‘ 3 : : 1.00 

Collar Boxes 
Suede Leather, Indian design ‘ . $1.50 i 
Brown or Green Art Leather : . 2,00 

Le ther Basket or Bowl 
Any color with leather initial ; ? .-50 
Any color with oil color design . ‘ -75 


Candle Shades in Art Paper and Leather 


Calendars Picture Frames, Note Books, 
Calendar Pads, Class Souvenirs in Book- 
marks, Napkin Rings, etc. 


Order at once. Give clear specifications and describe 
colors desired. Purchase price will be promptly relun'ed if 
you are not well pleased with our work. 
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THE LAKESIDE LITERATURE READERS 


Stories of Many Countries and Many Times 


A FOURTH GRADE READER—Cloth—240 Pages—40 Cents 
Selected and Arranged with Introduction and Notes, by FLORENCE HOLBROOK, of the Forestville School, Chicago 





FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, AND EIGHTH GRADES 
Illustrated—Cloth—Price 50 Cents 
Containing Complete and Unabridged Selections with Notes and Questions 
The [third Grade Reader in preparation 


The Publishers invite attention to the unusual charac- tion from the beauty of the stories by overclouding and 
ter and excellence of the selections in the Fourth Grade vexation annotation. These beautiful selections in one 
Literature Book. The Poems and stories have been chos- volume, at a reasonable price, give an especially interest- 
en from the literature of many countries and many times. ing book for children from ten to twelve years. 

No attempt has been made to distract the child’s atten- 


The Publishers will be pleased to forward sample copies for examination with a view to introduction. 


AINSWORTH @ COMPANY, 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JUST OUT 


THE McFADDEN LANGUAGE SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, for twelve years Supervisor of Teaching of Language and Grammar in 
San Francisco State Normale Shool; author of Method in Teaching Language; The Teaching of Composition, 
Language, and Spelling. Joint author of a Simplified Course of Study in Grammar. 


A SERIES THAT BRINGS THE GREATEST GOOD 
TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


Welcomed by teachers of English as the gateway to new and better things in the study of 
language and composition. 

The McFadden Series is a series of essentials—a series based on the everyday needs of the 
child. Simplicity itself, it introduces language facts one by one, emphasizes the correction of 
common errors, disposes grammar where the child needs it. By constant drill and review, 
rather than by memorizing rules, the child is taught right habits of thought, speech, and writ- 
ing. Taught to correct his own exercises, the little student gains much in confidence and rapid 
mastery of English. New terminology is used. 

Beautifully illustrated in colors, line drawings, and half-tones, with attractive cover designs 
by Hapgood. 











THE BOOKS OF THE SERIES 


Book OnE —Maximum Course, 
Book Two.—Maxrimum Course, 5 ‘ ; 
LANGUAGE AND CoMPosITiOn.—Minimum Course, .46 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION.— Minimum Course, . ‘ .56 
GRAMMAR AND ComposiTion.—Maximum Course, R ‘ .60 


$0.40 
-40 


WRITE FOR FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE SERIES 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY New York 
M__€_6—K_VKVE9T iin 





Chicago 
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FOUR NEW BOORKRS 





The Best Christmas Book. By Joseph C. Sindelar. Noth- 
ing better or newer published in the way of Christmas enter- 
tainments. Has 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 
10 dialogues, and plays, 7 drills and marches, 4 acrostics, 3 
tableaux, 4 pantomimes, 17 songs, for all grades. 192 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. 

District-School Dialogues. By Marie Irish. Has 25 new 
humorous dialogues for all numbers and ages of characters, 
and of various lengths to meet the conditions of the country 
school. 130 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Nixie Bunny in Holiday-Land. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 
A Rabbit Story of the Holidays. For second and third grades. 
This book, just published, is a companion volume to Nixie 
Bunny in Manners-Land and Nixie Bunny in Workaday- 
Land, which two books have been read in less than three 
years by almost 100,000 children. 82 illustrations in colors, 
158 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. 

Best Primary Recitations, By Winifred A. Hoag. Con- 
tains over 200 new and bright recitations and exercises for 
children of the first and second grades. 88 pages. Price, 
15 cents. 


Other Books Which Every Teacher Should Have 


Morning Exercises for All the Year. By Josep: C.Sindelar. 252 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 
Languege Games for All Grades. By Alhambra G. Deming. % pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. (Or with 53 cards for pupils’ use 65 cents ) 


Simplex Class Record. A daily class or recitation record, with space for 432 names. 
Our 1916 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers and Schools is now ready! 


Cloth. Price, 3) cents. 
Mailed free. Ask for it. 


MONEY REFUNDED if upon receipt you find books are not all that you desire. 





BECHLEY-CARDY COMPANY,—Dept. 21 = The House of Better Material 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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Our Association is growing rapidly in numbers and 
loyalty. 


The teachers of Illinois are taking their proper place 
among the many organized forces for good in the state. 


Team work by teachers is as necessary and commend- 
able as team work by any other class of people, and many 
other classes are organized and at work. 


One new Division Association has already held a 
meeting with an attendance of about twelve hundred, 
and two others have elected their officers and are per- 
fecting their organizations for meetings next year. 


Reactionaries and faultfinders are very few and hard 
to find. But occasionally one. proceeds to exercise his 
hammer in trying to knock a dent in the organization. 
For instance a member recently complained of the 
‘*exorbitant’’ fee necessary to retain membership in the 
State Association,—and then he proceeded to outline a 
method and give directions for defending the pension 
law by the organization if this law should be attacked 
in the courts or if its repeal should be threatened. 


The pension law is now in operation. The board of 
trustees is organized, and Secretary D. F. Nickols is 
busy answering correspondence, sending out blanks, and 
filing returns. Many teachers are serving notice of their 
election to come under its provisions, and some are al- 
ready filing their proofs of service. Suppose the rest of 
us send for our blanks and get under its provisions at 
onee. This will add stability to the law. 


A large part of our space is taken this month for the 
publication of the constitution and by-laws of the I. 8. 
T. A. These have been amended since they were pub- 
lished before, new divisions are being organized, new 
members are joining the organization, and many inquir- 
ies have been received in the last few months that can 
best be answered by such publication; therefore, the di- 
rectors thought it advisable to publish these fundamental 
laws of our organization in this issue for the informa- 
tion of all. 


Nearly all of the county superintendents are taking 
up the enforcement of the sanitation law in a sensible, 
tactful, and effective way, and most school directors are 
very glad to have some definite guide in planning new 


buildings and improvements. However, one man, after 
studying the new legal requirements for ventilation, 
found fault with the law because ‘‘it will require more 
coal and will spoil a lot of fresh air.’’ 


The 49th General Assembly added several burdens to 
the already heavy load of duties assigned to county su- 
perintendents, but these officers believe in law enforce- 
ment and are cheerfully assuming these new duties, All 
teachers ought to give their superintendents their hearti- 
est support, cooperation, and assistance in performing 
these new duties laid upon them by the new laws pro- 
moted by the teachers’ organization. 


Here is the appeal just sent out to New York teach- 
ers by President Alfred C. Thompson of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association: ‘‘Every person engaged 
in educational work in the State is eligible for member- 
ship and should join the State Association no matter 
how many other organizations he may be connected with. 
The object of this Association is to work persistently for 
the general improvement of the schools, the professional 
growth of the teacher, and the promotion of the educa- 
tional interests of the State. The larger the number of 
members the greater will be the power and influence of 
the organization, and the faster will be the progress to- 
ward the desired ends. It is most important that the 
teachers should become thoroughly organized and con- 
scious of the organization and of its educational respon- 
sibility.”’ 


Uncle Ezra Wash says, ‘‘This here fool notion about 
sanitary school houses is all bosh. What’s the use of 
goin’ to all that expense? W’y out to our school house 
ther’s plenty o’ fresh air comin’ in through the cracks, 
an’ still some people want a ventilatin’ heater! An’ 
them benches is better than the slab I sot on when I went 
to school.’’ And then he went to the telephone and 
called up the Governor to urge the careful and complete 
disinfection of all cattle cars coming near his farm from 
a part of the State where the cattle had the foot and 
mouth disease. 


At a recent educational meeting, after a speaker had 
outlined the educational measures enacted into law by 
the 49th General Assembly, a lady timidly asked whether 
there is anything teachers can do to help elect legislators 
who are friendly to teachers’ principles. 

Certainly, certainly, there ought to be a way to help. 
Many other organizations and classes of citizens study 
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the vol” calis very; ‘carefully and then work hard to get 
their friends elected. 

But if teachers want to assert their rights as citi- 
zens, they must count the cost and be willing to pay it. 
There are many influential people who seem to believe 
that the home, the school, and all the rest of our beloved 
institutions will go to destruction if women vote or 
teachers ‘‘dabble’’ in polities. 


The wayfaring man explained the meaning of the 
new ‘‘social center law’’ to the St. Clair County School 
Officers’ Association on October 27. What was the ‘‘re- 
action?’’ That association at once adopted a resolution 
to establish and maintain a series of lectures and other 
lyceum numbers in the country and village school houses 
and appointed a committee of five, including County 
Superintendent Hough, to make the plans and carry the 
resolution into effect. St. Clair County has a forceful 
and efficient county superintendent, an enthusiastic and 
loyal set of teachers, and one of the largest and most 
active school officers’ associations in this country. 


Guiding educational legislation is one of the legiti- 
mate and essential functions of a teachers’ organization. 
But, just after a successful legislative campaign, we are 
prone to emphasize the legislative function too strongly. 
Just now we seem to be suffering from a kind of legis- 
lative and educational indigestion caused by the feast of 
good things dished out to us by the legislature. So it 
may be well this year to use our energies in digesting 
and assimilating what we have already obtained, instead 
of reaching for new and tempting morsels. The legis- 
lature will not meet again for over a year, and it will 
probably take that long for the State to assimilate the 
new legislation. 


The Secretary of the I. S. T. A. was invited to ad- 
dress the Thirty-third Convention of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Labor, which met at Alton on Monday, Octo- 
ber 18. He gladly accepted, and was given a cordial 
reception and a respectful hearing. He found these 
hundreds of representatives of the labor organizations 
of the state very enthusiastic in their support of the pub- 
lie school system in general and of our association’s prin- 
ciples in particular. 

Since some of the newspapers gave rather sensational 
and misleading reports of this address, we take the lib- 
erty to quote a paragraph from the minutes of the con- 
vention, as follows: ‘‘Mr. Moore discussed the econdi- 
tion of the schools of Illinois, the manner of raising rev- 
enue for their support, the question of vocational edu- 
cation, and many other school matters that have been 
before the people of the state in the past few years.’’ 


FOR WHOM 


The individual boys and girls are the only central 
figures in all wholesome school legislation, and the inter- 
pretation of the school law must lend itself to the light 
found in the greatest good to them. 

No matter what of good in legislation may come to 
the teachers, the buildings, the premises and the equip- 
ment, yet the welfare of boys and girls ever and always 
preponderates. The thin veil of apparent good to others 
or to something else cannot obscure this praiseworthy 
fact. 

For whose good does the new certificating law augur? 

For the good of the boys and girls. Why? 

For whose welfare does the pension and retirement 
fund speak so loudly and emphatically ? 
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For the welfare of the boys and girls. Why? 

For whose advancement does the high school priv- 
ileges act say, ‘‘Excelsior!’’ from sun to sun? 

For the advancement of the boys and girls. Why? 

For whose benefit does the sanitation law say, ‘‘To 
avoid alarming waste in our schools, educational condi- 
tions must yield themselve to the sense and eeonomy not 
comprehended in ‘‘penny wise and pound foolish’’ pro- 
ceedings? . 

For the benefit of the boys and girls. Why? 

For whose service do all of these laws yield them- 
selves to the end that professional zeal may obtain and a 
professional spirit characterize all publie school activ- 
ities? 

For the service of the boys and girls. Why? 

The reward and consolation and progress of the IIli- 
nois school teacher through legislation are more or less 
indirect. However, the true teacher rejoices in good 
school legislation because she is a true friend of boys 
and girls. The rewards, consolation and progress of the 
ideal teacher are found rather in the principles embodied 
in the Persian Proverb: 

**What I kept I lost, 
What I spent I had, 
What I gave I have.’’ 
Cyrus STOVER GROVE, 


October 10th, 1915. Freeport, Illinois. 


WHAT IS THE TEACHERS’ PENSION WORTH? 


If a teacher at the age of twenty-five shall set aside 
from her earnings each year $134.74 and invest the same 
at four per cent per annum, reinvesting the interest as 
it is paid, at the age of fifty she will have accumulated 
an estate of $5,611.60. If now she retires from teaching 
and withdraws $400 per year from her investment, that 
is the annual interest and a portion of the principal, at 
the age of seventy-one her investment will be exhausted. 

According to the mortality table adopted by the 
State of New York, a person at fifty has an expectation 
of a little less than twenty-one years. Hence the pension 
of $400 per annum granted to a teacher at fifty may be 
looked upon as a virtual addition of $134.74 to her 
annual salary, providing she teaches twenty-five years 
ending at the age of fifty and the rate of interest is four 
per cent. 

What under our new Illinois pension law must the 
teacher pay to secure this pension? Five dollars per 
year for ten years, ten dollars per year for the next five 
years, thirty dollars per year for the last ten years. 

If these several yearly payments are invested at four 
per cent they will amount at the end of the twenty-five 
years to $570.39. In other words the teacher creates by 
her contributions $570.39 of the ‘‘estate’’ previously 
described while the remaining $5,041.21 is provided by 
the State of Illinois. This contribution of the state is 
equivalent to an increase of $121.04 in her annual salary 
over what she would receive if no pension system existed. 

If the teacher begins to teach at twenty continuing 
to teach for thirty years, paying into the pension fund 
for the first twenty-five years as required by law, the 
accumulated value of her contributions at age of fifty 
is $694.10. The contribution of the state to her pension 
fund is equivalent to an increase of $87.69 in her salary 
for each of the thirty years. 

All of the foregoing is computed at four per cent. 
If it be possible to keep money safely invested at six 
per cent the following sums will replace the amounts 
stated above. 

The estate that at age fifty will yield the twenty- 
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one ‘‘expected’’ four-hundred-dollar 
$4,705.60. 

The sum to be saved and invested each year to pro- 
duce this estate after twenty-five years is $85.77. 

The accumulated value at age fifty of the annual 
deductions from salary required by the pension law for 
the teacher who began at age twenty-five is $693.62. 

The rest of her pension is produced by an annual 
addition to her salary of $73.13. 

If she teaches from age twenty to age fifty the ac- 
cumulated value of her contributions is $928.10 and the 
state’s contribution is equivalent to an added salary of 
$47.78 for each of the thirty years. 

In this computation no allowance is made for the 
teachers who will continue at work beyond fifty, nor 
for the greater number who do not teach long enough 
to secure a pension, nor on the other hand for the ex- 
penses of the secretary’s office nor of the cumbrous elec- 
tion machinery. These are still unknown quantities. 
The computation does not reveal what the burden will 
be upon the tax payer; it does set forth how much po- 
tential increase is made in every teacher’s salary. 

Davip FELMLEY, 
President Illinois State Normal Univérsity, Normal, 
Illinois. - 


payments is 


—In School News, Oct., 1915. 


TEACHERS’ PENSION AND RETIREMENT FUND 


The Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund Law 
went into effect July 1st, 1915. It is under the manage- 
ment of a temporary Board of Trustees until December 
27th when the permanent Board takes charge. The tem- 
porary board consists of State Superintendent F. G. 
Blair, Chairman; Auditor of Public Accounts, James J. 
Brady, and Secretary of State, Lewis G. Stevenson. 

It is the duty of the Secretary to perform such du- 
ties as may be prescribed by the Board. These duties 
inelude all of the correspondence of the office, drafting 
of the forms, blanks, circulars, ete., which are needed in 
the operation and administration of the law, and such 
field work as time will permit. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


First: All teachers who enter into contracts on or 
after July 1st, 1915, to teach for the first time in the 
publie schools of Illinois are required by law to pay as- 
sessments for the benefit of the State Teachers’ Pension 
and Retirement Fund. Such persons are known as in- 
voluntary contributors. 

Second: All teachers who were employed before 
July 1st, 1915, and those who have previously taught 
and resume teaching, are not required to pay such as- 
sessments unless they first elect to do so. This exemption 
includes beginning teachers who were employed before 
the above date. Such teachers may become contributors 
by notifying in writing the Board of Trustees of the 
Pension Fund. At the same time a similar written no- 
tice must be filed with the local school board authorizing 
said board to deduct assessments from their salaries. 
Such applications must be made before September Ist, 
1920, otherwise credit for past teaching service will be 
forfeited. Teachers who elect to become contributors 
are known as voluntary contributors. 

Section 25 (b) provides that teachers may count past 
services in public schools as a part or the whole of the 
entire period of twenty-five years for which credit is 
claimed in establishing proofs of services. Such back 
payment must be made at one time but the teacher has 
an option of paying as soon as affidavits are accepted or 
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of waiting until he is ready to retire. The only penalty 
for delay is the accruing of interest. 


Back ASSESSMENTS 


The total assessments due for twenty-five years of 
service amount to $400.00. The simple interest thereon 
at 4 per cent. per annum is $117.00, making a total of 
517.00 due. To this amount must be added the interest 
t 4 per cent. on $400.00 from July Ist, 1915, to date of 
ttlement. This applies to teachers who desire to gain 
redit for past teaching services. 

‘ + 

; es INITIAL STEPS 


(All necessary blanks will be furnished by the Board 
of Trustees. ) 

All persons who become voluntary contributors must 
take the following steps in the order named: 

(1) Send written notice of election to become a 
beneficiary under the law to the Board of Trustees of 
the Teachers’ Pension and Retirement Fund. (Form 2. 

(2) “Send similar written notice to the local school 
board. (Form 3.) 

(3) Upon receipt of notice of election the Board of 
Trustees will supply the applicant with affidavits and 
blanks for establishing proof of past services as a teach- 
er. (Forms 4 and 5.) Form 4 must be filled out by 
the teacher personally ; Form 5 by the present Clerk of 
the school board or Township Treasurer. In case the 
records in the possession of these officials have been de- 
stroyed, the applicant should write to the Board of Trus- 
tees for further instructions as to procedure. 

(4) When affidavits are approved and accepted by 
the Board of Trustees, the applicant will be notified of 
the amount due for back assessments and will be as- 
signed to the proper class, as provided in Section 13 of 
the law. Monthly assessments will be withheld from sal- 
aries thereafter for five months each year, unless the 
applicant shall have completed the twenty-five years of 
services and shall have paid up in full therefor. 

(5) Should the applicant wish to retire from active 
service, he must send a written request to the Board of 
Trustees. After all provisions of the law have been com- 
plied with, the request will be granted and the teacher 
may then retire. 


AFFIDAVITS 


When a teacher sends a written notice of election 
to become a contributor, he will be supplied with two 
sets of affidavits for establishing proofs of his teaching 
services. Form 4 must be filled out by the teacher per- 
sonally. The entire time (not more than twenty-five 
years) should be reported in chronological order, the 
number of the district, name of district, village or city 
in which service was rendered, number of months ae- 
tually taught, number of months constituting a school 
year in the district and the name and address of the 
present clerk of the school board or township treasurer 
now in office, are required in the schedule of service. In 
addition thereto, the teacher must certify that he is a 
resident of Illinois, that he is of certain age, that he has 
elected to come under the provisions of the Pension Law 
as a beneficiary, that he is not receiving teacher’s an- 
nuity from any other Teachers’ Pension and Retirement 
Fund, and that he is legally qualified to serve, and- is 
now serving in the public schools of Illinois. All of the 
above statements must be made under the oath of the 
applicant. 

Form 5 must be filled out by the clerk of the school 
board or Township Treasurer now in office and is a veri- 
fication of the teacher’s affidavit. Affidavits by Clerks: 
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and Township Treasurers now in office are required be- 
cause these parties have charge of the official records 
containing the evidence to which they certify. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES 


© 


The election of trustees will be held on Monday, 
December 27,1915. Only bona fide contributors and an- 
nuitants of the pension fund shall be permitted to sign 
petitions of candidates or vote for candidates in the 
election. All beginning teachers who entered into con- 
tracts after July 1, 1915, and all other teachers who 
have elected to come under the provisions of the law, 
providing they have had their affidavits of service ap- 
proved and accepted by the board of trustees, may par- 
ticipate in this election. No contributor or annuitant 
shall sign more than one petition for the same office. The 
elective members of the board of trustees are three in 
number. One shall be elected for three years, one for 
two years, and one for one year. No teacher shall be 
nominated or elected as a member of said board who is 
not a contributor or an annuitant. See sections 1, 2 
and 3 of the pension law for further information. 

D. F. NIcKOLs, 
Secretary. 


VACATION EARNINGS AT CHARLESTON 


The boys and girls of the high school and the seventh 
and eighth grades of the Charleston publie schools were 
recently asked to report their cash earnings during the 
summer vacation. All of these young people did a great 
deal of work of various kinds about home during the 
vacation but no report of this was called for and no 
estimate of its cash value asked for. The reports in- 
cluded only the money or the money equivalent actually 
received for paid-for services either at home or else- 
where. 

Many of those reporting had kept their account of 
earnings in such a way that accurate reports could be 
made. In other cases it was necessary to make estimates. 
Those reporting were urged to make these estimates con- 
servative, keeping the amounts below rather than above 
the actual figures. A few had nothing to report but this 
does not imply that they were idle or that their services 
were not of the very highest value, but merely that their 
renumeration did not take the form of cash. Those re- 
porting were at liberty to give their names or not as 
they chose. 


BOYS 


Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. 
Accurately 
reported 
earnings ....$449.90 $533.13 $569.20 $ 830.44 $696.60 $164.70 
Estimated 
earnings .... 


59.68 116.80 400.00 206.00 300.25 216.00 





Totals $509.58 $649.93 $969.20 $1036.44 $996.85 $320.70 
Number 

reporting 

earnings .... 23 39 26 22 15 
Number : 

reporting 

no earnings.. 0 
Average 

earnings 

per person 

reporting 


-+- $22.15 $16.66 $37.31 $47.11 $66.45 $64.14 


Grand total of boys’ earnings $4482.70 
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GIRLS 


Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 

Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. Grade. 
Accurately 
reported 

earnings $106.50 $122.65 $ 22.65 $34.09 $ 58.88 $ 7.50 
Estimated 


earnings 26.95 26.75 106.50 6.50 95.50 56.00 





Totals $127.45 $154.40 $129.15 $40.59 $154.38 $63.50 
Number 

reporting 

earnings 31 13 10 
Number 

reporting 

no earnings... 13 19 
Average 

earnings 

per person 

reporting .... $4.11 $4.98 $9.93 $6.77 $15.44 $15.87 


Grand total of girls’ earnings $669.47 


$5,152.17 


The largest single amount earned is $175.10 reported 
by a tenth grade boy. For the girls the record is held 
by an eleventh grade girl who reports earning $50.00. 

The reports specify the kinds of work done and, as 
might be expected, show a great variety of occupations. 
Among the ways in which boys earned money are bar- 
bering, clerking, delivering goods, delivering papers, 
passing bills, working on a farm, operating motion pic- 
ture machine, doing janitor work, working as caddy at 
the golf grounds, working in shops, plumbing, piano 
playing, giving music lessons, working in printing of- 
fice, office work, commission on goods sold, running re- 
freshment stand, picking berries, collecting, running er- 
rands, playing in the band, electrical work and mowing 
lawns. Girls reported caring for doctor’s office, picking 
berries, canning fruit, doing housework, mowing lawns, 
selling butter and eggs, raising and selling garden truck, 
taking care of children, delivering milk, making and 
selling fancy work, delivering lunch, working in public 
library, shocking oats, giving violin lessons, commission 
on goods sold and sewing. 


Total vacation earnings of all, as reported 


DEWITT E.Lwoop. 


THE STATE MEETING 


The State Association will hold its annual meeting 
at Springfield on December 28th, 29th, and 30th. At 
the opening session on Tuesday evening we shall have 
the pleasure of hearing President Randle and Dr. Thos. 
E. Green of Chicago. 

President Randle whose good judgment and loyalty 
to the Association have been proven many times will 
give us a strong masterly message. His suggestions will 
be well worth taking to heart. 

Dr. Thos. E. Green, lecturer, author, traveler, and 
Vice-President of the American Peace Society, will speak 
upon ‘‘The Burden of the Nations.’’ He has an inspir- 
ing message that is well worth the cost of hearing. 

Our old-time friends the Imperial Quartet will again 
delight us with new songs and stir our memories with 
old ones. 

The annual message from our state superintendent 
will be missed this year. He very modestly asserts that 
the well of his inspiration has run dry on this occasion 
and begs of us to await the rising of the waters again. 

On Wednesday evening Prof. W. S. Athearn of 
Drake University, Iowa, will speak upon the moral and 
religious education of children. For several years he has 
been doing particularly fruitful work in constructive 
study and practice in this field outside of the public 
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school. Our own Dr. Bagley has consented to address 
us upon a live topic not yet christened. 

The business session program is not complete at the 
date of this writing, October 26th. It will be largely 
given over to discussion of the State School Survey by 
Dr. Coffman and his assistants. Important questions 
concerning the completion of the work have arisen which 
will require the action of the Association. It promises 
to be an exceedingly interesting and instructive session. 

Dr. Chas. H. Judd, Dean of the School of Education 
of the University of Chicago, is one of a number of 
strong speakers upon the Thursday morning program. 

The makers of the section programs are hard at work 
and promise good things. 

A copy of the complete program will be found in the 
December number of THE ILLINOIS TEACHER. 

W. R. Hatrievp. 


The Chicago Division will have its annual session on 
Saturday morning, November 13th, from 9:30 to 12:00 
in the Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel on Mich- 
igan avenue. There have always been two or three speak- 
ers upon educational topics and usually a lively and 
interesting business session. For this year Prof. E. C. 
Hayes and Dr. R. E. Hieronymous of the University of 
Illinois are the speakers. Doctor Ella Flagg Young has 
been asked to speak and has not yet replied. 

For its financial contribution to the work of the 
Association and for the direct and efficient work of its 
members in securing school legislation the Chicago Divi- 
sion is one of the most valuable in the membership of 
the Association. It contains a live set of folks. 


Our treasurer, Mr. Charles McIntosh, says that all 
who attend the Springfield meeting are expected to show 
their official receipts, and in case they fail to have their 
official receipts with them, they pay the fee of one dollar 
which will be refunded when they send in their other 
receipt. This will avoid all the confusion resulting from 
claims of having paid the fee but of not having the re- 
ceipt with them. All should understand that when they 
go to the enrollment table they either pay the dollar or 
present a receipt. 


THE MEETING OF THE NORTHEASTERN DIVI- 
SION OF THE I. 8. T. A. 


The Eastern Section of the Northern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association will meet at Aurora on November 5th 
and 6th, which will likely be before this number of THE 
ILLINOIS: TEACHER reaches its readers. However, the 
program is so complete and well balanced that we feel 
that we must make some mention of it. 

Several musical numbers will be given at intervals 
throughout the entire program by the pupils of the 
Aurora schools. 

The addresses before the general sessions will be as 
follows: 

‘Modern Efficiency and the Individual Teacher,’’ 
Dr. Edward C. Elliot, University of Wisconsin. 

‘*Some Elements of Modern Culture,’’ Dr. George F. 
James, Nevada University. 

‘‘The Ordinary Man, or Heroes in Overalls,’’ Dr. 
Harry G. Hill, President of Indiana High School Exten- 
sion League. 

‘Teaching, the Actual Process,’’ John Calvin 
Hanna, State Supervisor of High Schools, Springfield, 
Illinois. 
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‘*Moral and Spiritual Culture,’’ Rev. Frank E. R. 
Miller, Pastor First Baptist Church, Elgin. 

On Friday afternoon the Association will be divided 
into twenty different sections for the discussion of spe- 
cial topics of interest to the different grades and depart- 
ments. The names of these sections are as follows: Eng- 
lish, Seience, Physical Training, Commercial, Mathe- 
maties, Modern Language, Fine and Domestic Arts, 
Manual Training, Eighth Grade, Seventh Grade, Sixth 
Grade, Fifth Grade, Fourth Grade, Second and Third 
Grades, First Grade, Special Teachers, Drawing, Rural 
Schools, Village Principals, and County Superintend- 
ents, City Superintendents, and Directors. 





HALEY JASPER HARGIS 


On Monday morning, October 4, 1915, the subject of 
this sketch passed from death into life. For thirty-seven 
consecutive years he was a teacher in the public schools 
of the town of Grandview, Edgar County, Illinois. For 
more than the average age of man he directed the devel- 
opment of young manhood and womanhood in his com- 
munity. 

The alluring mirage of more lucrative positions be- 
yond his own horizon never turned him aside from his 
labors of life and love. 

Mr. Hargis devoted his life to making manhood in- 
stead of money. 

The progress of the race has been made possible by 
those who have given to others a worthy ideal rather 
than he who grasps from his brother material gain. 

For every dollar contributed to him by society he 
minted back in the lives of its future citizens, ideals of 
life and conduct that refuse to be measured by a financial 
denominator. 

Warned by his physician several months ago that his 
pitcher at the fountain might be broken at any hour, he 
faced life’s duties with dauntless courage. No change in 
spirit could be detected by his intimate friends. 

He needed no time to prepare for death. His whole 
life was so charted that he constantly knew the port to- 
ward which he was moving by his Pilot who was ever 
at the helm. 


‘*Then life is—to wake, not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From Earth’s level where blindly creep 

Things perfected more or less, 

To the Heaven’s height, far and steep.’’ 
GrorGE W. Brown. 





TO THE WISE—A BARGAIN 


Said the Slumcehild to the Wise— 
To the people of place and power 
Who govern and guide the hour, 
To the people who write and teach, 
Ruling our thought and speech, 
And all the Captains and Kings 
Who command the making of things— 
**Give me the good you know, 
That I the child may grow! 

Light for the whole day long, 

Food that is pure and strong, 
Housing and clothing fair, 

Clean water and clean air, 
Teaching from day to day, 

And room—for a child to play!’’ 
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Then the wise made answer cold: 
‘‘These things are not given, but sold. 
They shall be yours today, 

If you can pay.’’ 


**Pay!’’ said the child, ‘‘Pay you? 
What can I do? 

Only in years’ slow length 

Shall I have strength. 

I have not power nor skill, 
Wisdom nor wit nor will— 

What service weak and wild 

Can you ask of a little child?”’ 


But the wise made answer cold: 

‘Goods must be bought and sold; 

You shall have nothing here 

Without paying—paying dear!’’ 

And the rulers turned away. 

But the child cried on them; ‘‘Stay! 
Wait, I will pay!’’ 


‘For the foulness where I live, 
Filth in return I give. 
For the greed that withholds my right, 
Greed that shall shake your might. 
For the sins I live in and learn, 
Plentiful sin I return. 
For my lack in home and school, 
Ignorance comes to rule. 
From where I sicken and die, 
Disease in your homes shall lie. 
My all uncounted death 
Shall choke your children’s breath. 
Degenerate—crippled—hbase, 
I degrade the human race; 
And the children you have made— 
These shall make you afraid. 
I ask no more. I take 
The terms you make; 
And steadily, day by day, 

T will pay.”’ 

CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 
In The Public. 


A BREEZE FROM KANSAS 


The Kansas Teacher is the name of the official organ 
of the Kansas State Teachers’ Association. It is edited 
by Mr. D. A. Ellsworth and is published at Topeka. The 
double number of July and August consists mainly of a 
report by the State School Book Commission upon the 
list of text books adopted and suppicmentary books rec- 
ommended for the next five years. 

Here are a few extracts from that report given here 
merely to show how they do things in Kansas: 

**It should be kept in mind that all supplemental 
books are to be purchased by the several school boards 
and publicly owned. The boards are at liberty to pur- 
chase such books as have been approved by the school 
text book commission, or not to purchase them, as they 
choose, but in no ease are these supplemental books re- 
quired to be purchased by the pupils in the schools. 

‘*The law also provides that classics shall be adopted 
for the use of the high schools of the State in order to fill 
the requirements for college admission. These are pur- 
chased by the pupils themselves. Certain classics are also 
required in the grades, but these are already printed and 
furnished by the State at cost. * * * The commission de- 
cided that the high school classics shall be distributed 
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through the commission, thus saving to the pupils the 
agent’s commission. 

“*Tt is the unanimous opinion of the commission that 
as soon as possible the State should furnish all of the 
basic texts used in the grade schools and as many of the 
high school texts as the State can profitably publish. 

‘*When the commission convened on May 3, a propo- 
sition was made to all of the publishing houses offering 
books for adoption that they grant the State the option 
of printing any or all of their books for use in the schools 
of Kansas on a fair royalty basis. There was very deter- 
mined opposition to this on the part of a number of pub- 
lishing houses. However, before the commission ad- 
journed a number of the most reliable publishing houses 
agreed to this proposition; so that the commission feels 
that a long stride has been made toward state publication 
and that in the future it can not be said truthfully that 
state publication will deprive the schools of Kansas of as 
good books as are offered to any State in the American 
union.’’ 

An editorial contains the statement that the Kansas 
law puts the censorship of moving picture films in the 
State Department of Education, and comments as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The spirit is the breath of the law. The teachers 
of Kansas have an opportunity for making the strict 
censorship of moving pictures one of the most popular 
laws that we have. This can be done by codperating 
with the managers of local picture-houses, and helping 
to make clean films popular. The lie on the screen and 
the salacious suggestion in the photoplay should be kept 
from youth no less than disease and filth. The only way 
to create a desire for clean films in a community is to 
show clean films. If the teachers will take it upon them- 
selves to interest the community in the best pictures that 
can be shown, they will be doing rare service. The cen- 
sors have the right to expect the support and codper- 
ation of all teachers.’’ 


SOME OREGON LEGISLATION 


The 1915 legislature of Oregon passed a law which 
prohibits payment of smaller salaries to women for equal 
work in competition with men. By this law, women 
teachers are to be paid the same or like compensation as 
male teachers, the number of years of successful teaching 
to be the basis of comparison. 

A high school tuition fund was provided in each 
county in which there is no county high school by levying 
a special tax annually upon all taxable property not sit- 
uated in any high school district. This fund so raised is 
to be used to pay tuition for children living outside high 
school districts, in such schools as they may attend. 

Another law was passed which permits the use of any 
school building in the state as a social center.—The 
Survey. 


EFFICIENCY 


What about efficiency? Is it good or bad? It may 
be either. The Frankenstein monster was efficient, fear- 
fully and horribly efficient, but it had no soul. A tiger 
is efficient, but it is a menace. A person or a nation that 
cultivates efficiency and ignores ethical standards and 
spiritual forces becomes a menace, and the more efficient 
the more dangerous. A man with a strength and skill 
equal to that of a hundred average men might be harm- 
less. It would depend on his own attitude toward his 
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fellows. But if this superman were not under any moral 
restraint and his race and kind were to increase in num- 
bers it would be necessary to exterminate the type.— 
The Western Teacher. 


THE NEW EDUCATION 


Below are given a few extracts from The New Educa- 
tion, which is one of Professor Scott Nearing’s most re- 
cent books. These quotations will give Illinois Teachers 
a slight acquaintance with the educational ideals of this 
teacher whose prominence has been emphasized by his 
dismissal from the service of teaching in the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

‘‘The schoolmaster is breaking away from the tradi- 
tions of his craft. He has laid aside the birch, the three 
R’s, the catagorical imperative, and a host of other in- 
struments invented by ancient pedagogical inquisitors, 
and with an open mind is going up and down the world 
seeking to reshape the schools in the interest of child- 
hood. The task is Herculean, but the enthusiasm and en- 
ergy which inspire his labors are sufficient to overcome 
even those obstacles which are apparently insurmount- 
able. 

‘* After all it was found possible to connect education 
with life. Slowly the light of this truth dawned upon 
men’s minds. Gradually the way opened before them. 
One by one they trod the path, bridging the worst defiles, 
straightening the road, cutting out the thickets and fill- 
ing in the morasses, until at last, behold the way, ex- 
plored by hesitating, derided pioneers, no longer a trail, 
but a broad highway. Others have gone—their name is 
legion—and have succeeded. The three R’s are but the 
beginning of an adequate elementary curriculum. You, 
in your own city, with your own teachers, can vitalize 
your elementary schools. You can teach the children to 
use their heads and hands together, and thus show them 
the way to a deeper interest in your schools, and a larger 
outlook on their work in life. 

**The era of the high school course is being succeeded 
by the era of the high school boy and the high school girl. 
First, last, now, and always, the boys and girls, not the 
course, deserve primary consideration. Whatever their 
needs, the high school must supply them if it is to become 
a public servant, responsible for training children of 
high school age in the noble art of living. 

‘‘The new education is broader than the old, because 
it accepts and adopts any study which seems likely to 
meet the needs or wants of any class of children or of 
any individual child. The storehouse of the mind is to- 
day unlocked with educational keys of which educators 
of past generations scarcely dreamed. 

‘*The old education read out of the school those chil- 
dren who could not benefit by its teachings. How utterly 
different the concept which has gripped the minds of pro- 
gressive modern educators! Under their guidance edu- 
cation has become what Herbert Spencer called it—a 
preparation for complete living. No longer a fixed, ob- 
jective standard, education has been recognized as an en- 
largement of the life horizon of each individual boy or 
girl in the community. ‘Teach us individual needs,’ pro- 
claim the educational progressives, ‘and we will tell you 
what the character of education must be.’ 

‘*The old fashioned schoolmaster asked: ‘How can I 
compel?’ His answer was the rod. The modern school- 
master asks: ‘How can I direct?’ His answer is a lab- 
oratory, open-minded scientific method, and a host of 
varied courses designed to meet the needs of individual 
children and of individual communities. 
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‘‘The educational opportunities of today are without 
peer. The educational machinery, ready at hand, is be- 
ing transformed to meet the newly understood needs of 
the child and of the community. The spirit of the new 
education is the spirit of service, the spirit of fair deal- 
ing, the spirit of growth for the individual and of ad- 
vancement for society. Here are individual needs. There 
are aligned the social obligations and requirements of the 
age. Insofar as it lies within the power of the school, the 
children who leave its doors shall have their needs sup- 
plied, and shall be equipped to play their part as virile, 
efficient citizens in a greater community. Such is the 
spirit of the new education.’’ 


A NOTABLE SCHOOL PUBLICATION 


The LaSalle-Peru Township High School at LaSalle, 
Illinois, has just published a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘The 
Social Center, Welfare, and Community Work of the 
Tri-Cities, LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby, Illinois.’’ 

Some of the topics treated are as follows: The Social 
Center and Recreation Work of the Township High 
School; Hegeler Park and Washington Park; The Tri- 
City Hygienic Institute; The Tri-City Associated Char- 
ities; The Women’s Clubs, Bureaus, and Civic Leagues ; 
The Industrial Schools; The Child Welfare Leagues. 

The introduction is written by the principal, Mr. 
Thomas J. McCormack. It is a literary gem; and it 
suggests to the reader that Mr. MeCormack’s success in 
making this school a real community institution is based 
upon a deep knowledge of social science. We take the 
liberty to quote one paragraph: 

‘‘The education of a community proceeds not only 
through the direct activities of institutions formally de- 
voted to this end, but also by the more subtle process of 
sociological diffusion. The ideas disseminated by a given 
institution affect first only the small group of individ- 
uals immediately attacked. At the start the effects ap- 
pear to be feeble and inconspicuous. But the individ- 
uals affected, or as we may say, to use a medical simile, 
infected, act as carriers of these ideas and transmit by a 
species of intellectual and spiritual contagion the benefi- 
cent contamination they have received from all their 
associates. They act as foci for the spread of the new 
ideas, whether in education, citizenship, hygiene, rec- 
reation, or what not, and unconsciously propagate, 
with hundredfold efficiency, the influence we fancied 
originally molded the conduct of only a few. There is a 
contagion of excellence as well as a contamination of 
evil, and the laws of sociological imitation, which cause 
individuals to mimic one another in their thought. and 
conduct, care for it that the good we implant with our 
imperfect educational machinery in a few is transmitted 
with automatic certainty to increasingly larger groups. 
The little pebble that we cast into the limitless expanse 
of the great social water makes a slight impact, but its 
effect is propagated by known sociological laws in in- 
creasingly wider and wider circles to the farthermost 
bounds. This is the saving thought of all educational 
and welfare activity. Without it we should sink into 
irrevocable pessimism. The new welfare-institutions of 
this community, powerful and splendid as they are for 
so small a group of people, would otherwise be impotent, 
and the seratches that even with them we feebly make on 
the hardened surface of the great body politic would 
without its aid never sink to the hidden and sullen 
depths. In this thought the rankest disaffection may 
swallow solace, and the gloomiest pessimism glimpse the 
light.’’ 
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CHOOSING A CAREER 


The following argument appears in a recent bulletin 
issued from a well known college: 

‘“‘The average young man graduating from a high 
school has no means of knowing what his life task will or 
ought to be. His impressions and desires will change 
with every year of his development as a human being. 
At seventeen to nineteen, he does not know what the dif- 
ferent fields are. He does not know what his own qualifi- 
cations are to be. He does not know what the needs of 
the world will call for. I am speaking of the average 
man. Of course there is an occasional exception, but un- 
doubtedly this is the rule. 

‘*Give this average man four years in college, let him 
go on with his mathematies, his science, his history, his 
philosophy and he will have so different a view of the 
world and life, as to seem to himself another person. It 
is a crime against the soul of man for one who knows the 
facts to urge such a person into the professional school of 
some university at a time, when above all others, he ought 
to be deliberate, thoughtful and preparing for a compe- 
tent judgment. * * * Let the young man wait before 
choosing his profession until he knows the facts which 
should determine his choice, then let him choose.’’ 

We accept this as the mature judgment of an earnest 
and sincere man, and do not quote it here to criticize it 
or to expose it to criticism. We quote it joyfully, be- 
cause it expresses emphatically and to an extreme de- 
gree what the teachers at the Capitol last winter told the 
committees of the Legislature when those committees 
were considering vocational education. 

We would respectfully call the attention of the Chi- 
eago Commercial Club te this argument. Just think of 
deferring the choice of a vocation until after four years 
of high school and—nerve yourselves for the shock—four 
years of college. To advise an earlier choice is ‘‘a crime 
against the soul of man.”’ 

The organization back of the dual system, through its 
agents at Springfield and its literature, mentions the 
choice of occupations by children from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age and apparently commends such early 
choice. But if it is a crime against the soul of man to 
advise a high school graduate to enter a professional 
school at the age of seventeen to nineteen, it must be a 
much greater crime to force an innocent and helpless 
child into a vocation at the age of fourteen to sixteen 
before he has had even a high school education, and that 
vocation possibly a ‘‘blind alley job.”’ 

Again we recommend the above quotation for the con- 
sideration of those powerful interests that advocate a 
dual system of education and oppose child labor legis- 
lation. 


ON EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


I advocate vocational training as a fundamentally 
essential factor in individual and social progress; but I 
also hold that the man who works with his hands is just 
as clearly entitled to the wisdom and culture that the 
stores of race experience represent as is the man who 
works with his head. This was my chief reason for in- 
dorsing the ‘‘unit’’ as against the ‘‘dual’’ system of vo- 
eational schools. The educational philosophy which as- 
sumes liberal culture based upon a mastery of race ex- 
perience to be essential only to those who are to go into 
the professions is the clearest possible expression of a 
point of view essentially and fundamentally undemo- 
cratic. 

Extract from discussion by W. C. BaGLey in October 
School and Home Education. 
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STELLA HUMPHREY NIDA: Panama and Its 
‘‘Bridge of Water.’’ 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. 
Rand, MeNally & Company. Cloth. Illustrated. pp. 
196. Price 50 cents. 

The illustrations abounding throughout the book are 
excellent, being both interesting and enlightening. Many 
of them show how greatly scenes on the Isthmus have 
changed, even since 1909 when I was there. For in- 
stance, the picture of the ruined cathedral at Old Pana- 
ma, a reminder of ‘‘the romance of brawn and blood’’ 
of the time of the English buecaneer Morgan, shows that 
the jungle has lately been cleared away to a great ex- 
tent. Also, the Gatun Lake of today, as shown in sev- 
eral of the pictures, a triumph of the modern ‘‘ romance 
of brains’’, was only a distant hope of the future in 
1909. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the author does not 
allow herself to be carried away in admiration of the 
stalwart freebooters of the early days. She gives a scant 
chapter to the exploits of Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
Henry Morgan, allowing Drake most of the space and 
dismissing poor old Morgan with a line or two. 

As an example of pure nerve and cool courage, it 
seems to me that the capture of Old Panama by Morgan 
and his starved, fever-weakened ruffians is one of the 
best in history. The battle on the rolling plains before 
‘‘LaVielle Panama’’ combined the boldness of Cyrus 
and the shrewd taking advantage of local conditions 
shown by Hannibal. It was the original version of that 
exploit repeated a hundred years later by Wolfe on 
the Plains of Abraham before Quebec. I regret the 
briefness of the mention made by the author to this 
action. Happily, however, to most teachers this very 
omission will probably enhance the value of the book in 
their opinion. 

Further, the author is too painfully just in allowing 
credit to General Goethals and is too eager to see that 
his civilian predecessors get their just dues of praise. 
If teachers will take these few personal enthusiasms of 
the author with a grain of salt, we can recommend her 
book in the highest terms. 

It is this very enthusiasm of the author, skilfully 
directed, which for the most part constitutes the great- 
est value of the book to children. The author has suc- 
ceeded in creating in the minds of her readers definite, 
living pictures of the historical events, the working con- 
ditions, the natives and the men who actually built the 
Canal and made the Zone habitable. The whole subject 
is an enthralling one,—the more one considers it, the 
more enthralling it becomes,—and we believe that the 
author has done her subject justice. 

MILES GLORIOSUS. 
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Irvine Kine: THE HieH ScuHoot AcE. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1914, pp. 233. 


In this book we have another treatment 
of the much discussed period of adolescence, 
which gives in condensed form the essential 
facts of the physiological and psychological 
changes of this period of development. Dr. 
King tries to correct the common notion 
that these changes are sudden and striking; 
but after reading his characterization of 
the adolescent, one is led to believe that, 
after all, there are many very marked 
changes with this period that are sufficiently 
significant to call for different methods of 
control and of instruction for children dif- 
fering only slightly in age. The author af- 
firms that it is his purpose to point out 
some of the more needful adaptations to the 
physical, mental, and social characteristics 
of the life of the adolescent. The book con- 
tains numerous quotations from general 
literature which are not born of science but 
are nevertheless valuable in giving parents 
and teachers a better appreciation of the 
ideals and motives that dominate the lives 
of boys and girls. 

The ‘‘fine discriminating adaptations’’ 
for which the author makes a special plea 
are to be worked out in the light of the in- 
terests and needs of the boys and girls. Par- 
ents and teachcers who are face to face with 
the problem of reconciling the nature of 
boys and girls with civilization’s demands 
will find in these pages valuable suggestions 
for the solution of this problem. It should 
be urged, however, thatethere is some dan- 
ger in catering too freely to the needs and 
interests of the adolescent. It is to be ex- 
pected that what intelligent parents and 
teachers believe to be the needs of the 
adolescent will conflict many times with in- 
terests. In fact, adult society is not free 
from the conflict between the primitive in- 
terests of the individual and the standards 
of civilized society. In making ‘‘the fine 
discriminating adaptations’’ the school may 
be depriving the adolescent of an opportu- 
nity to get some practice in subordinating 
his individual primitive interests to the 
duties and obligations, not to him inherently 
interesting, but nevertheless absolutely nec- 
essary in democratic society. 

High-school teachers who read the chap- 
ter on ‘‘The High-School Period in Retro- 
spect’’ will find their good traits and de- 
fects summarized in the quotations from 
the typical reminiscences of high-school life 
and will doubtless be stimulated to cultivate 
the excellent traits and to eliminate the glar- 
ing defects that are there portrayed. 

The valuable chapters on ‘‘The Economic 
Relations and Social Interests of High- 
School Pupils’’ and the ‘‘Study Habits and 
Amusements of High-School Pupils’’ will 
suggest to teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents the value of having similar in- 
formation concerning the pupils in the 
school in which they are working. 

The last chapter is a brief discussion of 
the problem of adapting the high school to 
the needs of the pupil, in which are em- 
phasized: advisory systems, study programs, 
and co-education. 

The graphs, tables, and illustrations are 
numerous and aid the reader in grasping 
quickly the points they are intended to em- 
phasize. 

Teachers and parents will find much in 
this book that will aid them in understand- 
ing boys and girls and that will give a basis 
for the codperation of the home and the 
school that is necessary in order to make our 
high schools more efficient. 

W. S. MILLER. 
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Constitution of the Illinois State Teachers Association 


As Amended December 30, 1914. 


ARTICLE I—Name. 
This corporation shall be known as the Illinois State Teachers Association. 


ARTICLE II—Place of Business. 
Its principal place of business shall be Springfield, Il. 


ARTICLE IlI—Purpose. 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote the welfare of the teachers of the 
State, to encourage goodfellowship and unity of thought and action among them, and to 
further in every way possible the educational interests of this commonwelth. 


ARTICLE IV—Membership. 


Any person engaged in educational work in Illinois may become a member of this asso- 
ciation by paying the annual dues of one dollar, and may continue such membership by the 
payment of the annual dues. The payment of ten dollars by any person at any time will 
entitle such person to life membership and an appropriate permanent badge. 


ARTICLE V—Divisions. 
This association is organized into seven territorial divisions, known respectivly as 
the Central, the Southern, the Eastern, the Western, the East-Northern, the West- 
Northern, and the Chicago Divisions of the Illinois State Teachers Association. 


The several divisions shall elect their own offisers, hold their meetings at such time 
and place as they may determin, and adopt their own rules for their guidance, provided 
such rules are in harmony with the Constitution and By-Laws of this association. 

New divisions may be formd and admitted to representation in the governing com- 
mittee of this association, provided the paid membership of such division shall not be less 
than 600, and provided further that the conditions of membership are the same as provided 
in Article IV of this constitution. New divisions petitioning for representation in the gov- 
erning committees, may be admitted by a majority vote of the Board of Directors. 

If any division for two consecutiv years shall fail to maintain a paid membership of 
600, it shall lose, until formally readmitted, its representation in the governing committees. 


ARTICLE VI—Ofisers. 

The offisers of this Association shall consist of a President, three Vice-Presidents, Sec- 
retary, Tresurer, and executiv Committee of three members. 

The President, Vice-Presidents and Tresurer shall be elected at the annual meeting 
of the Association for terms of one year, beginning immediately after the annual meet- 
ings at which they are elected. 

The members of the Executiv Committee shall be elected at the Annual Meeting of the 
Association, one member each year for a term of three years. In ease of vacancy, in the 
committee caused by deth, by resignation, or by removal from Illinois, a member shall 
be elected for the remainder of the term. The member with the shortest term to serv shall 
be Chairman of the Committee. 

The President, the First Vice-President, and the Executiv Committee shall constitute 
ex-officio the Board of Directors of this Association. The Secretary shall be elected annually 
by the Board of Directors. His term of offis shall expire June 30. 


ARTICLE VII—Duties of Offisers. 

The President, Vice-Presidents and Tresurer shall perform the usual duties of such 
offisers and such other duties as are prescribed by this constitution. 

The Secretary shall devote all his time to furthering the interests of the association. 
He shall prepare the procedings of the annual meeting for publication and shall distribute 
the same to the members of the Association. When requested so to do, he shall assist the 
various committees in charge of the annual State meeting and of the several division meet- 
ings in preparation, printing and distribution of their programs, and in advertizing the 
meetings. He shall keep an exact roll of the membership of the association, and shall see 
that each member is supplied with all the publications of the Association. He shall be 
editor of the offiisial bulletin. He shall serv under the advice and direction of the Board 
of Directors. 

The Executiv Committee shall make all arrangements for the annual meeting, and per- 
form such other duties as are prescribed in this Constitution, or are imposed by vote of 
the Association. 


ARTICLE VIiII—Governing Committees. 

There shall be three governing committee of the Association: a Committee on Resolu- 
tions, a Committee on Appropriations, and a Committee on Legislation. Each division of 
this Association shall elect annually one member of each of these committees, who shall begin 
his year of servis on the first of January following his election. If a vacancy shall occur 
in any membership because of deth, resignation, or removal from the State, it shall be fild 
by appointment by the President of the division represented, or in such other manner as the 
rules of the division may direct. Similarly if any member of one of the governing commit- 
tees finds he cannot attend the annual meeting, he shall notify the president of his division, 
who shall appoint some member to serv in his sted 


Each member of the Executiv Committee of this association shall serv continuously 
during his term of offis as chairman of one of the three governing committees; the original 
assignment of these chairmanships shall be determind by lot or by mutual agreement. 


ARTICLE IX. 


This Association shall include such sections as shall from time to time be authorized 
and recognized by the Association. 
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Erta Proctor Fiacc: A HANDBOOK OF 
ELEMENTARY SEWING. 1915, Boston; 
Little, Brown & Co, Illustrated: Pp. 72. 
Price 50 cents. 

We call that book a handbook which gives 
a manual of rules of procedure and direc- 
tions for work, or which is a guide to the 
facts of practice, of materials, and of 
places. It does not give a method of learn- 
ing or of teaching. The rules and facts are 
arranged for easy reference to any one of 
them rather than in some pedagogical or 
psychological sequence. If the handbook is 
largely descriptive, it may well be arranged 
to present first the simpler and then the 
more complex processes. 

This Handbook of Elementary Sewing is 
an arrangement in Part I of directions for 
making the various kinds of stitches, and 
also of descriptions of the utensils and of 
the materials used; and in Part II of direc- 
tions for making articles and garments 
which can be made by the children in each 
of the upper four grades of the elementary 
school. 

There is an active prejudice among 
teachers of the manual arts against the use 
of text books in these subjects, and yet if 
the experience of the more successful teach- 
ers is to be made available for those new to 
these lines of instruction some literature on 
the school work in these subjects is neces- 
sary. Publishers are putting upon the mar- 
ket, handbooks, exercise books, and in some 
eases treatises. These are intended to aid 
the teacher and in many cases to be used in 
the hands of the pupils but they are not 
ealled text-books. As a matter of fact, the 
knowledge, material and the skiil which are 
involved in any of these courses in the school 
are thought of and organized only with 
reference to the products of industry and to 
methods of production, They are really 
apprenticeship training, which aims to fit 
individuals to do certain things, rather than 
to educate the individuals or even to teach 
the subject with any attempt at complete- 
ness. 

Every modern subject was brought into 
the common school in the same way. Read- 
ing was first taught to all only that people 
might read the Bible; Arithmetic that they 
might keep accounts; Geography that they 
might follow the sailors and travelers about 
the world; ete. The teachers of domestic 
art to-day, however, are, very many of 
them, finding a much richer educational 
field for their work than can be incorporated 
in a handbook and the day is probably not 
far distant when this and other so-called 
manual subjects will be organized for the 
educational development of the pupils as 
well as for their apprenticeship. Knowledge 
of the development and organization of 
the industries is an essential part of a study 
of the history of the race. Experience in 
acquiring skill and taste in performing some 
of the fundamental hand processes is necesce- 
sary to an understanding of the activities 
upon which society rests. An adequate ex- 
perience of what human fellowship requires 
in its physical relations as well as of the 
justice and appreciation due to careful 
workmanship in any service is an essential 
to that education which will secure the true 
fellowship of a permanent democracy. When 
these larger edutational possibilities of the 
manual subjects are recognized, we will or- 
ganize their material and training by meth- 
ods which will secure these ends. If text- 
books are required instead of handbooks, 
they will be provided and the present prejn- 
dice against them will disappear. 
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ARTICLE X—Amendments. 
Amendments to this Constitution may be made at any annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion by a two-thirds vote of members present; Provided, that such amendment has been 
proposed at a general session at least one day before the vote is taken. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—Meetings 


The annual meetings of the Association shall be held during the winter holidays, at such 
place and time as may be determind by the Executiv Committee. 


ARTICLE II—Annual Committees. 

At the opening session of the annual meeting the President shall appoint the following 
committees: 

1, A Committee on the President’s Address. 

2. An Auditing Committee, which shall audit the accounts of the Secretary, the 
Tresurer and the Executiv Committee, and shall also audit all bills presented for payment 
by the Association. 

ARTICLE III—Election of Offisers. 

The three governing committees sitting in joint session shall nominate candidates for 
various offises to be fild at the annual meeting. The last elected member of the Executiv 
Committee shall preside at this meeting and make the report of the meeting. Unless a ballot 
is orderd, the adoption of this report shall constitute the election of the offisers nomi- 
nated. If a ballot is orderd upon one or more of the offises to be fild, the voting shall 
be conducted in such manner as the Executiv Committee may prescribe. 


The report of the Nominating Committee and the election of offisers shall take place 
at the close of the morning session on the last day of the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IV—Dues. 


The annual dues of this Association shall be one dollar ($1.00) which may be paid 
either to the Tresurer of one of the divisions or to the Tresurer of the State Teachers 
Association, One-half of all dues paid to the Tresurer of the State Association in 1914 
and thereafter shall be credited to the appropriate division; and one-half of all paid the 
Tresurer of the respectiv division shall be placed in the tresury of the State Association. 
Each person paying dues to the Tresurer of the State Association shall indicate which 
division he wishes to be a member of. 

Every member of this association shall, upon the presentation of his credentials with- 
out further charge, be admitted to the annual meeting and to the*meetings of the various 
divisions occurring during the calendar year in which his dues are paid; but he may vote 
only in the annual meeting and in the meeting of the division in which he pays his dues. 

The Secretary shall arrange with the Tresurers of the various divisions for the adop- 
tion of a uniform badge with a different characteristic color for each division for the 
annual meeting. ; 

ARTICLE V.—Offisial Bulletin. 

A bulletin (THE ILLINOIS TEACHER) shall be sent to every member of the Asso- 
ciation for one year after the payment of his annval dues, which includes twenty-five cents 
as the subscription price of the bulletin. The bulletin shall serv as the medium of com- 
munication between the offisers and the members, and shall be issued monthly, or at shorter 
intervals if so orderd by the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VI—Resolutions 

The Committee on Resolutions shall invite each year early suggestions of appropriate 
resolutions and shall formulate each year the resolutions to be presented to this asso- 
ciation at its approaching annual meeting excepting only resolutions of curtesy and 
such as unforseen emergencies may require. The Executiv Committee shall reserv at 
least one of the first three general sessions of the annual meeting for the discussion of 
and action upon the resolutions thus presented, no member to hold the floor longer than 
five minutes except by unanimous consent, or by order of the Executiv Committee. 


ARTICLE VII—Appropriations. 


All appropriations proposed to be made by this Association, except the fixt salaries 
of the offisers thereof and the expenditures of the Executiv Committee and of the Board 
of Directors, shall be referd to the Committee on Appropriations for its consideration and 
recommendations, and it shall be the duty of said committee to examin into the expediency 
and utility of such appropriations and make report and recommendations to the Association 
before the close of each annual meeting for its consideration and action. No appropriations 
whatever shall be made by the association unless it shall have been referd to said committee. 
A failure of the committee to make a favorable report shall not prevent the association from 
making any appropriation which, in its judgment, shall seem expedient. 


ARTICLE VIII.—Legislation. 

It shall be the duty of the Committee on Legislation to use all proper means to promote 
and secure such additional legislation as has been approved by this association. The com- 
mittee may appoint and organize an auxiliary legislativ committee consisting of one mem- 
ber from each senatorial district. : 


ARTICLE IX—Papers and Addresses. 

A copy of every paper or address given by a member before the association or any sec- 
tion thereof shall be furnisht before the close of the meeting to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, or of the section, to be publisht in the procedings of the Association. 

ARTICLE X—Reports of Section Meetings. 

Within ten days after the annual meeting the Secretary of each section shall furnish 
the Secretary of the Association with a complete record of the procedings of his section, 
including a copy of every paper or address given before the section. 
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ARTICLE XI—Compensation of Offisers. 

The Tresurer shall receiv such compensation as the Association may determin. 

The Secretary shall receiv such compensation as may be fixt by the Board of 
Directors at the time of his employment. Such salary shall be paid in quarterly instalments 
upon an order signd by the President and Chairman of the Executiv Committee. The 
bills for printing and distributing the Offisial Bulletin shall be paid quarterly in the same 
manner. 


ARTICLE XII—Suspension and Amendment. 
Any provision of these By-Laws may be suspended by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 


bers present at any meeting. 


The By-Laws may be alterd and amended in the same manner as the constitution. 


ARTICLE XIII—Uniform Receipts. 


A uniform receipt shall be prepared by the Treasurer of the State Association and 
shall be supplied by him to the tresurers of the various divisions of the State Association 
and shall be used as the offisial receipt of membership for entrance into the annual 
meetings of the State Association and to any and all meetings of the divisions of the 
State Association during the calendar year, while the receipt is in force. 





JouN B. Girrorp: EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company; 
1914. Pp. X-194. Price 35 cents. 


In the name Every-day Arithmetic, Mr. 
Gifford has chosen a very happy title for a 
mental arithmetic. Every-day arithmetic is 
mental arithmetic, but not oral arithmetic. 
Every-day arithmetic is concerned with 
measures of weight, of value, of lengths and 
areas and volumes, of time and distance, 
and so forth. Mental arithmetic, therefore, 
should deal mainly with denominate num- 
bers and with fractions, as they exprcss 
divisions of concrete units. 

However, to train children in arithmetic 
only through the use of concrete units and 
denominate numbers does not develop math- 
ematical power in the sense of freedom 
from mechanical devices. What was known 
fifteen or twenty years ago as the Kansas 
City method, developed by Mr. Longan, 
failed because no means was provided in 
this method by which a number was ever 
freed from its connection with definite ob- 
jects as units. Notation was never freed en 
tirely from the material ratios between 
physical quantities or values, to express 
which numerically various systems of nota- 
tion have been developed. Number, in other 
words, was always denominate numbers. 

The power of the mind of the child to 
leave conerete units behind, and to run on 
indefinitely with only the symbols of the re- 
peated units in the notation system, leads to 
mathematical power. Thought is expanded 
by the touch with infinity thus given. The 
first insight of absolute law is secured and 
there is laid the basis for an appreciation of 
the value of the Arabic system of notation 
with its use of ciphers to represent number 
place. 

The first thing to note in Mr. Gifford’s 
book is that it is not an oral arithmetic. 
The combinations are to be made back in the 
mind without the help of any established 
muscular habits of oral expression. When 
the tables of the number facts have been 
studied verbally, we sometimes get a deceit- 
ful fluency. The mind naturally tends to 
throw out of its consciousness and to give 
over to the lower centers of muscular con- 
trol, those acts that it has drilled the mus- 
cles, even the muscles of speech, to do for it. 
This is fatal to certainty in the dealings re- 
quiring every-day arithmetic, though it may 
develop wonderful rapidity in a narrow 
specialty. 

We commend Mr. Gifford’s Every-day 
Arithmetic, therefore, because it deals first 
with numbers and offers means for drill in 
rapid thinking of the number combinations 
which are necessary to solve the problems 
with denominate numbers given in the les- 
son. 





The first lesson gives examples for the ad- 
dition and subtraction of 2. These the 
pupils are asked to think rapidly, and then 
at a signal to write the answers. On page 
two the liquid measure table of pints, 
quarts to the gallon is given and the prob- 
lems are written in the following form: 

Iqt. plus 3 pt. = x pints. 

It is explained that x means how many, but 
the use of the symbol x makes a clear dis- 
tinction between number and denominate 
numbers. We believe this helps to prevent 
the drill from becoming automatic; keeps 
it a thinking process by which known num- 
ber combinations are applied to demoni- 
nate number problems, and this is what is 
involved in every-day arithmetic. 

We wish to commend, also, the appro- 
priate use of combinations of squares and 
of other figures where these afford a means 
of understanding.the number relations to be 
used in solving problems. These illustrations 
are used very moderately and the pupils will 
not become dependent upon them. The 
book will be used mainly in the upper three 
grades, but will be helpful to the teachers 
in all grades. It is prepared as a one-book 
course and in each division of the subject, 
the exercises are carefully graded. 





GOOD WORDS AND BAD 
The following statement appeared in 
THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS BULLETIN for Oc- 
tober, 1915: 
THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


We have heard of new wine in old bottles 
and old wine in new bottles, but the Septem- 
ber issue of the Illinois Teacher is a case 
of new wine in new bottles. Of course, the 
wine figure is a dangerous one as anybody 
knows. The highly technical question as to 
whether old wine is better than new would 
mean nothing in pedagogical circles. All 
doubt, however, should be removed by the 
statement that in form and matter it is the 
nearest approach we have seen to an official 
organ of the State Teachers’ Association. 
It has a great and difficult work to do and 
we believe that now, for the first time, it 
has discovered a form and a spirit equal to 
the great task. 





We are very glad to print the above be- 
cause some of the speakers at the meeting 
of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion got up before a committee and an- 
nounced that in their opinions THE ILLINOIS 
TEACHER is no good. That is another in- 
stance of the old gag that ‘‘It takes all 
sorts of people to make a world.’’ 





The Annual High School Conference 
meets at the University of Illinois this year 
on November 18, 19 and 20. At the general 
session on Thursday evening Professor H. 
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A Teacher’s Toast 


First in literary value of content 
First in educational value of illustration 
First in the esteem of good teachers 


First in the hearts of the children 


The Reading-Literature Readers 


(FREE anD TREADWELL) 


The “Method” of these books is so simple 
and natural that many teachers fail to 
understand how easy they make the pro- 
cess of learning to read. 


The Series is now complete in nine books; Book 
VII, by Thos. H. Briggs and Book VIII by H. 
W. Shryock. 


Adopted by ten states in three years. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 














A. Hollister, the High School Visitor, opens 
the discussion on ‘‘The Junior High 
School.’’ On Friday evening the subject of 
discussion will be ‘‘The High School Li- 
brary.’’ The leading address will be given 
by Miss Mary E. Hall, Girls’ High School, 
Brooklyn, New York. Miss Hall has given 
much study to this problem and is known as 
one thoroughly qualified to discuss the sub- 
ject. The Conference will give special at- 
tention to the subject of high school libra- 
ries this year. There will be an exhibit 
throughout the Conference of library helps 
and methods of organizing materials for 
library use. The general session on Satur- 
day morning, November 20, will be ad- 
dressed by Miss Theodora E. Wye, of 
Columbia University, on ‘‘The Direct 
Method of Teaching Latin.’’ 





TRAINERS OF RURAL TEACHERS 





Seconp CONFERENCE TO Be HELD IN NASH- 
VILLE Nov. 16-17 


In response to a call from the United 
States Commissioner of Education, the sec- 
ond national conference on teacher training 
for rural schools will be held in Nashville, 
Tenn., November 15, 16 and 17. The meet- 
ings will be held at the George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and headquarters will be 
at the Hermitage Hotel. 

The conference topic will be: ‘‘ What the 
Educational Institutions of the United 
States are Doing for the Cause of Rural 
Edueation.’’ Statements of work done will 
be made by such national authorities on the 
subject as: Miss Mabel Carney of Minne- 
sota; D. B. Johnson, President of the N. E. 
A.; H. W. Foght of the United States 
Bureau of Education, and others. 

Some of the more important addresses will 
be made by: Dr. Philander Claxton, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education; Hon. M. P. 
Shawkey, state superintendent of West Vir- 
ginia; J. H. Binford, state supervisor of 
rural schools of Virginia; Mark Burrows, 
the pride of Kirksville, and others. 

Normal presidents Hayes, Seerley, Kirk 
and Felmley will participate in a debate: 
‘*The Practice School in the Country versus 
the Practice School on the Normal Cam- 
pus.’’ 
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THE CATALOGUE OF THE SHIPS 


PICKED OUT BY ANTHONY BODKIN 








Having settled down to the third month 
of this year’s siege of the Troy of ignor- 
ance, our Greeks have found time to relax 
a trifle. They now have a joke on the 
mighty Ajax. 

One day a stranger appeared among the 
lines of ships drawn up on the beach. On 
being questioned as to his name and whence 
he came, he answered that he was Zupp- 
kilios Yostides and that he came from 
Stagira which is situated beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules. He told them that he had 
come to teach them a new game. 

On learning that the new game was 
called ‘‘ football,’’ Thersites, who had been 
a hobo in his youth, flatly refused to play. 
He had once been arrested for vagrancy in 
Charleston, 8S. C., and confused the name of 
the proposed play with the iron ball and 
chain he had been forced to wear while serv- 
ing his time. 

For the most part, however, the heroes 
welcomed the newcomer gladly, and, after 
the day’s battle ceased at four o’clock and 
all day on Saturday during the weekly 
truce, they flocked out onto the plain and 
learned the rudiments of mass plays and the 
forward pass. The Trojan sentries on the 
walls gazed in wonder at the strange antics 
of the Greeks. 

The first team was composed of many of 
the stars of the allied Greek forces. Mene- 
laus, cool, steady and indomitable, was full- 
back. The wily Odysseus was quarterback. 
Fleetfooted Diomedes and the little Locrian 
Ajax were ends while mighty Agamemnon 
acted as right guard. 

To their joy the great Telamonian Ajax 
came out a few nights after the practice 
was started. The warrior from Salamis was 
one of the biggest men on the squad. He 
resembled the little Locrian only in name. 
The eyes of Yostides lighted up when he 
saw the son of Telamon. He decided to 
play the great Ajax as left guard. 

After supper, however, on the second 
night after Ajax came out to play, the 
chiefs seated around the campfire observed 
that aged Nestor was chuckling to himeelf. 

‘*Tell us, aged warrior,’’ called Calchas, 
the priest, ‘‘what makes thee chuckle to 
thyself.’’ 

**O long-haired Greeks,’’ said Nestor, ‘‘I 
was to-day stancing near him ye call your 
carriage,—’’ 

**Coach, 
Diomed. 

‘*By him ye call your coach,’’ continued 
Nestor unabashed, ‘‘when up came Tela- 
monian Ajax in this new fighting harness 
ye do wear of afternoons. He was bare- 
footed and carried in his hands the strange 
sandals, leather bossed upon the bottoms, ye 
wear when kicking at the pigskin ball. 

‘*He came first to Odysseus, full of guile, 
and told him plaintively there was, alack, a 
nail which pricked him in the sole when- 
e’er he wore his buskins. He besought 
Odysseus, like to Jove in council, to pluck 
it forth for him. 

‘*High-born Odysseus, man of subtle 
shifts, son of Laertes, brought him straight- 
way to where the Stagirite, Zuppkilios Yos- 
tides, stood and told Ajax’s tragic tale of 
woe. Without ado, resourceful stranger that 
he was, Yostides took the shoe, examined it, 
then grasped a stone, which lay upon the 
plain and with the stone pushed back the 
offending tack.’’ 

At which tale of the lack of resourceful- 
ness of the mighty Ajax, an inextinguishable 


Nestor, coach,’’ whispered 


laughter broke from the assembled heroes in 
true Homeric fashion. Lest we forget that 
history repeats itself, it is just as well to 
mention here that the above incident hap- 
pened last month on one of the high sehool 
athletic fields of an Illinois city. 

But let us resume the monthly catalogue 
of the ships and forces: 





LACK OF ENTENTE CORDIALE 


A. R. Smith, principal of the Jefferson 
School in Quincy, was attacked and overpow- 
ered one day last month by a man named 
Davies. The encounter took place in the 
building on North Sixth street, temporarily 
occupied as a school building while the new 
Jefferson is being built. It is said that Mr. 
Davies claimed that his son had not received 
fair treatment from one of the teachers. 





DwIGHT: 

Dwight High School was changed to a 
Township High School last April, and is now 
in her first year under that organization. 
School started with an increase of 25 per 
cent in the enrollment. A new course in Ag- 
riculture was added and a full commercial 
eourse installed. Miss Edith V. Bisbee, 
formerly of Paxton High School, is at the 
head of the Commercial work. 

The new High School district lies in one 
of the richest farming communities of the 
state. It contains 72 square miles, and is 
partly in Livingston and partly in Grundy 
counties. 

VALLEY City, N. D.: 

Floyd T. Goodier, who has held the chair 
of Psychology and Education in the State 
Normal School at Platteville, Wisconsin, has 
been elected to the supervisorship of the 
Training School of the State Normal School 
at Valley City, North Dakota. Before going 
to Wisconsin, Mr. Goodier taught in Bloom- 
ington, Savana and other Illinois cities for 
nine years. His many Illinois friends will 
be glad to learn of his recent advance. 
DECATUR: 

Miss Mabel Macey of Cerro Gordo has 
been appointed a teacher in the Warren 
Street School in Decatur. 

DIXON: 

Miss Minnie Tourtillot of Dixon is now 
presiding in the new building which houses 
the Peterson school. The members of District 
No. 137, Alto town, decided to improve their 
school and rebuilt the building. This was 
accomplished in one summer by a single tax 
levy and without the issuance of bonds. 
Much of the old lumber was used but new 
was bought wherever necessary. Ventilated 
cloak rooms, a library room and new furnish- 
ings throughout are features of the new 


structure. The total cost of the improve- 
ment was $1,100. 
FREEPORT : 


An ‘‘ungraded’’ room has been created in 
Freeport for children who have trouble in 
getting satisfactory results in their school 
work. It is located in the high school build- 
ing. 

Miss Mildred Knapp has been employed as 
office assistant to Principal L. A. Fulwider 
in the Freeport High school. 

AUBURN: 

As a result of a decision by Judge James 
A. Creighton in the case of Bryon Berbee, 
the board of education of Auburn must dis- 
tribute the $7,000 fund collected to build a 
new high school back to the various districts. 
In addition, the court directed that the board 


pay out of its own district fund for the tui- 
tion of pupils sent to other high schools. 
JACKSONVILLE: 

T. P. Carter of Jacksonville was elected 
president of the Morgan County Teachers’ 
Association at the first meeting held this 
year. J. H. Dial of Murrayville, who was 
president last year, was elected vice-presi- 
dent. The secretary and treasurer for this 
year is Miss Gertrude Stainforth of Concord. 





AGRICULTURE AT BELLFLOWER 
T.H.S 


Principal Dean M. Inman of the Bell- 
flower Township High School is bringing 
real interest into the course in agriculture 
as he teaches it. Several times during the 
month he has taken his class of young men 
on field excursions. The aim is to supplement 
the work of the textbook, the class room and 
the laboratory, by observations in that great- 
er laboratory, the farm itself. 

If the field to be visited is near, the class 
goes on foot. If farther away, automobiles, 
furnished by members of the class, are used. 
Any point in or near the township can, 
therefore be reached in a few minutes jour- 
ney from the school house. 

During the past month, two especially in- 
teresting trips taken by Mr. Inman’s class 
were made, the first being to an alfalfa field 
belonging to Hugh MelIntyre and the sec- 
ond to W. S. Hinton’s field of sudan grass. 
Other trips were made to the farms of J. T. 
Bunney, Allan McIntyre and John Wolff. 

The valuable feature of these trips is the 
way in which the men operating the farms 
co-operate with Mr. Inman in giving the 
boys first hand information which will sup- 
plement the things they learn in text-book 
study. A history is given of the operations 
conducted on the field under discussion and 
the reason given for each step taken in the 
process of raising a crop. 

We wish to recommend Mr. Inman’s sys- 
tem of teaching to any struggling young 
agricultural instructor who has not, as yet, 
felt that he was accomplishing much with 
his pupils. 





RANTOUL: 

Calisthenies have been made compulsory 
in the Rantoul schools. The only pupils ex- 
eused are those who show a physician’s cer- 
tificate giving reasons why they should not 
take the drills. The October number of The 
Illinois Teacher contained an article recom- 
mending physical drill. We hope that syste- 
matic scientific bodily development will be 
made compulsory in every school. 

DANVILLE: 

Through the efforts of County Superin- 
tendent O. P. Haworth, approximately 60 
per cent of the school teachers of Vermilion 
county were paid for attending the county 
institute held in Danville during the last 
week in August. Less than half of the 
teachers were paid for institute attendance 
last year. The matter of paying teachers 
for attending the county institute rests en- 
tirely with the boards of directors in the dis- 
trict employing the teachers. At the request 
of the teachers’ committee on resolutions, 
Superintendent Haworth labored with the 
different boards to convince them of the ad- 
visability of paying teachers for going to 
the annual meeting. His efforts, both per- 
sonal and by letter, increased the number of 
teachers paid more than 10 per cent over 
1914, 
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CORVALLIS, ORE.: 


Frank H. Shepherd, formerly a_ well 
known ‘teacher in Morgan County, is now 
assistant professor of industrial education in 
the Oregon Agricultural College at Corval- 
lis, Oregon. 


LEWISTOWN: 


On October 6th, the new $45,000 school 
building at Lewistown was opened for work 
with a large enrollment, 150 being entered 
in the high school department alone. The 
former building was erected in 1865 and 
was condemned last spring as unfit for school 
purposes. The present beautiful structure 
of dark brown brick was erected during last 
summer’s vacation. 


BLUFFS: 


Superintendent Thompson has _ secured 
probationary recognition of the Bluffs 
High School from the state high school in- 
spector of the department of education at 
Springfield. Bluffs High School is thus 
placed on the accredited list for one year 
only. Permanent recognition will be given 
next year if certain specified improvements 
in equipment are made and if a third teach- 
er is added to the faculty. 


Morris: 


Miss Alice Dietzer of La Grange has suc- 
ceeded. Miss Edith Frame in the Domestic 
Science department of the Morris High 
School. She is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois. 


Wirt: 


Word has been received of the death of 
Miss Rosa King as the result of drinking 
contaminated milk. The milk had been kept 
in an earth cellar. Miss King was until two 
days before her death, teacher of the Platt 
School east of Witt. 


INDIANOLA: 


Because of continued defiance of the 
school law, Wallace Staley of Indianola was 
locked up in the county jail at Danville for 
ten days, after which Judge Partlow re- 
leased him. Before allowing Staley to re- 
turn to his home, however, the judge ad- 
dressed a number of well chosen remarks to 
the culprit which the latter will probably 
remember for some time. Judge Partlow 
was formerly a school teacher and later was 
a member of the board of education of Dan- 
ville. Wallace Staley was guilty of refusing 
to keep his 13-year-old son in school. 
ASSUMPTION : 

T. A. Devlin and S. A. Shafer have charge 
of a night mathematics class at the town- 
ship high school. The class has a member- 


ship of about thirty-five young men and 
meets Tuesday and Friday evenings. 


BEARDSTOWN : 


The annual ‘‘ inspiration institute’’ of the 
teachers of Cass County was held in Beards- 
town, Oct. 28 and 29. County Superinten- 
dent Walter E. Buck presented an excellent 
program. Among those who addressed the 
teachers were: Edgar James Swift of Wash- 
ington University, W. S. Booth, assistant 
state superintendent, Mrs. Eva Batterton, 
Menard county superintendent, H. H. 
Schroeder of Normal, H. G. Russell of 
Beardstown, Superintendent M. M. Roden- 
berger of Arenzville, H. 8S. Stice of Virginia 
and D. F. Nichols of Lincoln, Logan county 
superintendent. The latter speaker is secre- 
tary of the board of trustees of the pension 
and retirement fund and his address was one 
of the most interesting given at the meeting, 
as he explained the new law. 


At the Western Illinois meet- 
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ONCE in a generation a novel appears which lights up the whole 
field of education. 


Herbert Quick’s Novel 
The Brown Mouse 


is that sort of epoch-making book. Mr. Quick believes that the largest single 
problem in American life is rural education, because it has to do with the effi- 
ciency of that third of our people who feed the other two-thirds. He tells about 
a new kind of rural school—a real story, full of heart interest, astir with char- 
acters breathing the breath of life. 


Endorsed by Prominent Educators 

E. ROSS, Professor of Sociology, Th: University of Wisconsin 

A: ! he idea of a new type of rural school is driven home with great force and will fix itself in the 
mind of all who read the book. I wish it may have a hundred thousand readers. It is so fascinat- 
ing that every member of our party read it.” 
W.A. penny. Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 

“THE BROWN MOUSE is an epoch-making book in the great movement to put rural educa- 
tion on a sound, abiding basis. Onceit gets in the family it will be read by all from dad to the kids.” 
J. D. EGGLESTON, President Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

“THE BROWN MOUSE ought to have a very wide sale and I shall be surprised and disap- 

pointed if it does not haveit. I should like to hug the author. The humor is delicious.” 
DR. ALBERT E. WINSHIP. Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston | - . 

“A delightful story of the triumph of an educational Napoleon over intensified rural prej- 
udices. 12mo, Cloth, Pric+ $1.25 Net 





Books for Superintendents and Teachers 
Learning By Doing, by Edgar James Swilt The Use of Money. by E. A. Kirkpatrick 
The High Schoo! Age, by i rving Kin The Way ward Child, by Hanna Kent Scholl 
The Child and His Spelling, by wv. A. Cook and Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes 

M. V. O'Shea Honesty, by William Healy 
Natura! Education, by Winilred Sackville Stoner Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer 
Each 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 Net 
At all Booksellers or sent on approval by the Publishers 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Vermont Circle, Indianapolis, Indiana 








EVERYDAY MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN B. GIFFORD 
Fully Illustrated. Price 35 cents 


Oral or mental drill with ultra-modern subject-matter. All the probable 
transactions of everyday life anticipated and made the subject of mental drill. 

The arrangement is strictly topical. The material is such as to enliven 
the class work and strengthen the arithmetic course as a whole, no matter 
what basal book is used. 

Most arithmetic out of school is worked mentally. Figuring without pen- 
cil and paper is the arithmetic of every day. 

Give the children the benefit of oral practice. It saves time and makes 
power. 


THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By MARY J. LINCOLN 
Price 60 cents 

The simplest modern textbook in domestic science. Published in 1915. A 
modern course, for grammar schools or the smaller high schools, planned for 
two years, with two lessons a week. 

There is an Appendix containing 32 lessons on Sewing. The entire book 
is planned for the modern practice of ‘‘School credit for home work”’ in cases 
where schools have no domestic science equipment. 

Course of Study free. 


HANDBOOK OF ELEMENTARY SEWING 


By ETTA PROCTOR FLAGG 


Supervisor of Home Economics in the Los Angeles Public Schools 


For Grades I1V—VIII. 50 cents. Just Ready 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














TEACHERS WANTED 


For emergency calls for every department of school wo:k throughont theentire West. WHITE US$ TODAY. 
‘The booklet, “How to Apply for a School and Secure Promotion, with laws of certification of 
teachers of all the states,” free to mem bers, or sent prepaid for S0c in stamps. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager 
a I 


ROCKY MT TEA CHERSAGENCY 
EMPIRE tA a ee ee mecnrint neater. 














THE 


GOOD RECORD FOR DANVILLE 
TEACHERS 


It is believed that every teacher in the 
public schools of Danville attended the first 
meeting of the newly organized East Central 
Division of the state association held at 
Champaign last month. The transfer of 
Vermilion County from the Eastern Division 
to the East Central Division was greatly ap- 
preciated, making it much easier to attend 
the meeting. 
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STREATOR: 

Miss Frances Allen, formerly a popular 
teacher in the Garfield School at Streator, 
died last month at the Washington Boule- 
vard Hospital in Chicago after a lingering 
illness. She taught in the Streator schools 
for ten years, leaving that city two years 
ago for Hammond, Indiana, where she was 
serving just prior to her last illness. 


MORRISON : 

Miss Louise Brown has been employed as 
an additional member of the faculty of the 
Morrison High School. It was necessary to 
have another instructor in the high school 
in order to meet the requirements of the 
state department of education and the re- 
quirements of the University of Illinois if 
the high school was to be on the accredited 
list. 

VIRDEN: 

The new central school building at Vir- 
den was dedicated last month with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Addresses were given by 
Major E. R. Reidle, James H. Murphy and 
Superintendent Clyde Slone. The speeches 
were supplemented by an excellent musical 
program. 

The building is of two stories, each story 
being divided into three rooms each. It is 
modern throughout. One of the features is 
the fact that it is fitted with Austral win- 
dows. When the windows are raised at the 
bottom, they automatically lower from the 
top at the same time, thus giving perfect 
ventilation. 





GUESTS FROM GALESBURG 


County Superintendent W. F. Boyes, Su- 
perintendent W. L. Steele, Principal A. W. 
Willis of the high school, R. O. Ahlevius 
and Fred Dean of the board of education, 
G. H. Bridge and E. R. Bridge of the man- 
ual arts department of the high school, all 
of Galesburg, made an interesting trip one 
day last month to the Tri-Cities of Rock 
Island, Moline and Davenport to inspect the 
high school systems. Crowded high schools 
were found, one institution having started a 
night school in an effort to relieve the con- 
gestion. 

The visitors now believe the manual arts 
building at Moline to be the finest and most 
elaborately equipped of any building of 
similar purpose in the state. Moline High 
School’s cafeteria lunch system, mentioned 
in the September number of The Illinois 
Teacher, was much commended. 

A point that may well be noted by other 
cities is the fact that Moline has a separate 
building for all seventh and eighth grade 
children. Davenport has a special building 
for eighth grade pupils. Davenport’s high 
school auditorium, built at a cost of $30,000 
came in for a good share of praise. 





NIGHT SCHOOLS AT JOLIET 


Superintendent J. Stanley Brown and Dr. 
F. W. Werner of Joliet are greatly pleased 
at the popularity of the night school 
courses which continue to be offered in the 
Joliet Township High School. Over 300 
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contractors, chemists, electricians, farmers, 
clerks, stenographers, and housekeepers 
have enrolled. The most popular courses 
are those in commercial training and domes- 
tie science. A fee of two dollars is 
charged. This fee is returned if the pupil 
attends during at least three-fourths of the 
term. Last year only three students failed 
to get their money back because of non-at- 
tendance. These night classes are Joliet’s 
way of meeting the problem of community 
welfare work, concerning which Principal 
T. J. McCormack of LaSalle spoke at the 
Schoolmaster’s Club meeting at Peoria last 
month. P 

BATAVIA: 

The public schools of Batavia have been 
closed because of the spread of diphtheria 
in the city. Mayor Van Buron has forbid- 
den the attendance of children under 18 
years of age at funerals. Sixteen cases of 
diphtheria have been reported. 


ROCKFORD: 

The board of education of Rockford is 
considering the advisability of introducing 
military training as a course in the high 
school. There was some discussion as to 
whether the course be required or elective. 
It is planned to give one hour each week 
to the course. 

Professor George W. Ehler of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin stated in an article 
last month, part of which was quoted in the 
October number of The Illinois Teacher, 
that a great many people confuse infantry 
marching tactics with military drill. As he 
says, marching is a very minor part of real 
military training. The physical develop- 
ment of the boys is what is needed as the 
primary step in military training. Fifteen 
minutes ‘‘setting up drill,’’ as described in 
last month’s Illinois Teacher, if given half 
an hour before breakfast every morning 
would be infinitely more beneficial and 
would be more nearly an approach to real 
military training than the proposed one- 
hour- a-week course. 

FARMINGTON: 

Miss Vivian Hutchins, who has been 
teaching in the eighth grade, has been hired 
as an additional teacher in the Farmington 
High School. Mrs. Cordie B. Reed, of the 
Cottonwood school south of Farmington, 
takes Miss Hutchins’ place as teacher of the 
eighth grade. The board of directors of the 
Cottonwood school chose Miss Faith Hulvey 
of Lewistown to take Mrs. Reed’s place. 
WAVERLY: 

Ground has been broken for the new town- 
ship high school building at Waverly. Eng- 
lish Brothers of Champaign have the con- 
tract. 

PEORIA: 

Superintendent Gerard T. Smith of Peoria 
is considering a plan by which the pupils of 
Peoria schools may help to make their city 
more beautiful. If the plan matures, large 
receptacles for waste paper will be placed in 
each school yard. It is believed that the 
children will be glad to keep the school 
grounds and adjacent streets free from 
waste paper. After this is first done a great 
improvement in appearance should be ob- 
servable and, if so, the children will prob- 
ably be glad to continue the work. 


Eu Paso: 

The case on which depends the proposed 
$50,000 high school in El Paso has been con- 
tinued until next term. The plaintiffs in 
the case question the constitutionality of the 
law under which many high schools have 
been organized throughout Illinois. A con- 
tinuance was obtained on the ground that 
the jury was not properly drawn. 


{ November 


MILITARY TRACT TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The following officers of the Military 
Tract Teachers’ Association were elected 
last month at the meeting held in Mon- 
mouth: 

President—C. E. Joiner, Monmouth. 

Vice President—Laura Tice, Mt. Sterling. 

Secretary—Lou Harris, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—W, F. Boyes, Galesburg. 

Member Executive Committee—W. P. 
Morgan. 

Membership Appropriations Committee— 
C. L. Cain, Schuyler county. 

Member Legislative Committee—Superin- 
tendent Fisher, Rock Island. 

Member Resolutions Committee — Super- 
intendent Curtis, Kewanee. 

The meeting of the association will be 
held next year at Macomb. There were three 
rivals for the honor of entertaining the as- 
sociation next fall but when it came to a 
vote, Rock Island and Kewanee lost. 





Dixon: 

Arthur Hefley has been engaged to teach 
manual training in the newly equipped de- 
partment of the North Dixon schools. Mr. 
Hefley is a graduate of the class of 1915 of 
the Dixon High School. 

SPRINGFIELD: 

The appellate court has handed down a 
decision restraining the Springfield school 
board from issuing $100,000 bonds to pur- 
chase a site and erect a new Douglas 
school. The decision is based on the law 
which requires that bond issues and the pur- 
chase of school sites and the erection of 
school buildings must be approved by a ma- 
jority of the votes cast at an election. The 
proposition secured a majority of the votes 
east for it but did not receive a majority 
of the entire vote cast at the election. It 
was feared that the court’s decision would 
imperil the plans for Springfield’s proposed 
$400,000 high school. Friends of the new 
high school were greatly relieved, however, 
when the court amended its decision a week 
later. The court withdrew that portion of 
Judge Thompson’s opinion commanding 
that the injunction restrain the issuance 
of the Douglas school bonds. The ruling 
that the school law which requires ‘‘ a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast at the election 
for such purpose,’’ applies only to the se- 
curing of sights and erecting of buildings, 
but not to the issuance of bonds. Conse- 
quently the $400,000 bond issue passed for 
the new high school without a majority of 
all the votes cast at both judicial and school 
elections on June 7, will not be bothered 
by the appellate court decision. 





LEWISTOWN : 

The fall meeting of the Fulton County 
School Masters’ Club will be held on the 
evening of the first Friday in November in 
the new high school building at Lewistown. 
Superintendent B. C. Smith has arranged 
with the club to hold a joint meeting at this 
time. Not only will principals and superin- 
tendents attend, but there will also be pres- 
ent representatives of the school boards of 
the villages, towns and cities of Fulton 
County. 

CHAMPAIGN: 

Miss Gertrude Ross has resigned her posi- 
tion as teacher of art in the Thornburn De- 
partmental school at Champaign and will 
spend the ensuing year in study at an art in- 
stitute in New York. She has left for her 
home in Philo, N. Y., where she will spend 
a few days before starting her course. Miss 
Ross has been a very popular and efficient 
instructor in Champaign. The teachers and 
pupils of the departmental school gave a sur- 
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prise luncheon in her honor a few days be- 
fore her departure. A beautiful souvenir 
spoon was presented to her. 


LYNDON: 


Professor Newell D. Gilbert of the North- 
ern Illinois State Normal School at DeKalb, 
gave the address at the dedication exercises 
held at the opening of the new school build- 
ing at Lyndon on the afternoon of October 
29th. 


AUSTIN: 


Seven school buildings in and near Austin 
must be altered in order to comply with the 
state law. Mrs. D. B. Parr is advocating a 
plan to get a building large enough to house 
eight grades and a high school, thereby con- 
solidating the seven schools now in opera- 
tion. The citizens must go to considerable 
expense and it is urged that the money 
might better be spent in building a consoli- 
dated school than in repairing the present 
buildings. Mrs. Parr also suggested that an 
agriculture course be added and put under 
the charge of a man big enough to look out 
for the rental of Austin’s school land of 
which there is a section and from which the 
school revenues are derived. 


DEWITT: 


The schools of DeWitt, taught by Miss 
Lizzie Glenn and Miss Josephine Sangster, 
have been placed on the list of standard 
schools by County Superintendent Costley. 


Rock ISLAND: 


Work on the new school building at Ninth 
Street and Thirteenth Avenue has been 
started. The successful bid for the building 
was $61,970 and the contract provides that it 
be finished by August 1, 1916. 


ROCKFORD: 


Miss Julia Johnson has been appointed 
as teacher in the public schools of Rockford. 
Miss Hattie Johnson succeeds Miss Milne at 
the Kishwaukee School in Rockford, as soon 
as the latter teacher’s resignation goes into 
effect. 





TRi-CITY SCHOOLMASTERS 


At the meeting of the Tri-City Schoolmas- 
ters Club in Rock Island last month, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

President—E. P. Nutting of Moline. 

Secretary—George E. Marshall of Daven- 
port. 

Treasurer—A. J. Burton of Rock Island. 

Four meetings will be held during the 
year. 


PECATONICA: 


The schools of Pecatonica have been 
closed because of a scarlet fever epidemic. 


Mr. STERLING: 


Superintendent Test of Mt. Sterling took 
a number of his teachers to Jacksonville a 
few weeks ago for a visiting day in the 
Jacksonville public schools. Those who ac- 
companied the superintendent were: Misses 
Doocy, Ormsby and Radcliffe of the high 
school and Misses Wyatt, Casteen and New- 
by of the grades. The visitors were par- 
ticularly impressed with the separate build- 
ing erected for the seventh and eighth 
grades and by the fact that the high school 
faculty is larger in proportion to the number 
of students than is the faculty at Mt. Ster- 
ling. The Jacksonville high school arrange- 
ments give the teacher fewer pupils per class 
and less teaching periods, which enables the 
pupils to receive more individual instruction. 
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New Professional Books 








Johnson: 
Cubberley: 


The Teaching of History . : 


City and County School Adminis- 
tration — Source Book, Vol. II 


$1.40 


2.50 
1.25 
1.50 
1.25 
1.50 


Bagley: 
Curtis: 


School Discipline . . 
Practical Conduct of Play . 
Education through Play 


Lee: Play in Education 


Any of the above named books will be sent, transportation paid, 
at the price indicated. Should you desire to order the full list as given 
above, we shall be glad to quote special discounts. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Prairie Avenue and 25th Street CHICAGO 








HOME GEOGRAPHY 


A New Book by Douglas C. Ridgley, Professor of Geography 
Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Ill. 


With Type Study Stories Written by Zura M. Eyestone, Critic Teacher, Train- 
ing School, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, III. 


The book covers the work given on this subject in the Course of Study for the Schools of 
Illinois, month by month, and supplies material which teachers everywhere find great difficulty 
in obtaining. It is prepa'ed along different lines from anything yet published for this subject. 
The language is simple for tse pupils’ study. The instructions and information for the teacher 
are the most definite ever furnished in this line. Every teacher of Home Geography should have 
- book and put it into the hands of the pupils. Work in this book can be taken up any month in 
the year. 


The Price is 4c at you~ bookstore, or postraid from 


McHNIGHT @ McHNIGHT, Publishers, Normal, Ill. 











HEADQUARTERS for 


The Bradley famous Semi-Moist Water 

Colors, Kindergarten Furniture, Materials 

and Books, Art, Drawing and Elementary 

Manual Training Supplies, Adhezo—sticks 
like Glue, Raphia, Reed, and other Hand-work Mate- 
rials, “Montessori Method Material,’ Brown’s Famous 
Pictures. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


N. W. Agents of Milton Bradley Co. 
207 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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MRS, YOUNG RESIGNS 


Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, superintendent 
of the public schools of Chicago, has sent a 
letter to Mrs. John MacMahon, chairman of 
the school management committee of the 
board of education of Chicago, announcing 
that she will resign on December 8, the 
date of the regular school election. Mrs. 
Young stated that one reason for her desire 
to retire from the superintendency was the 
‘*persistent discussion of the superintend- 
ency of the schools in the daily newspa- 
pers.’’ She said that she would have re- 
signed last June but that there was a large 
deficit in the school educational fund which 
does not exist now. 

Starting in 1862 at the age of 16 as a 
teacher in the grade schools, Mrs. Young 
has devoted practically her whole life to the 
schools. She has been superintendent of the 
public schools of Chicago since 1909, 





UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS NEWS 
LETTER 

SrupENTS VOTE FOR ANNUAL Sack RusH. 

Members of the freshman and sophomore 
classes voted last week to retain the annual 
class ‘‘serap,’’ or sack rush between the 
rival classes by a total vote of 406 to 267. 
This was in face of the arguments of The 
Illini, the student daily paper, and the Dean 
of Men, and many others. Final decision is 
in the hands of the Student Council which is 
quite likely to pass favorably on the proposi- 
tion. 





INCREASED NUMBER OF STUDENTS AT 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


The University Registrar reports that a 
total of 5,941 students have enrolled in the 
schools and colleges of the University. This 
total of 5,941 is distributed as follows: In 
Urbana 4,772, in Chicago departments 530, 
in the Summer Session (net) 639. This is 
an increase of 7.2 per cent over last year 
at the same time—October 15. 

The increases are in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, College of Commerce, 
College of Agriculture, College of Dentistry, 
the Graduate School, and the Summer Ses- 
sion. Decreases are in the College in Engi- 
neering, School of Music, College of Law, 
Library School, College of Medicine, and in 
the School of Pharmacy. 





Dr. J. D. Adams of the Hartford Theol- 
ogical Seminary addressed an All-University 
meeting at the University Auditorium on 
Sunday evening last, on the subject, ‘‘The 
Attitude of a Strong Man Toward Life.’’ 





New BvuILpines FoR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


The Methodists of Illinois are planning 
to construct buildings at the University of 
Illinois to cost 7500,000. The campaign to 
raise that amount of money from Methodists 
and their friends throughout the state is 
now in progress. 

Their plan is to build two dormitories, 
one for men and one for women, a social 
center, and a church in close proximity to 
the University campus. The Reverend J. C. 
Baker, pastor of the local Trinity Mcthodist 
Episcopal Church, is in charge of the cam- 
paign. 

It is expected that the church will cost 
$150,000, the social center building will cost 
$100,000, and this building will be the first 
to be erected. 

For a number of years churches of vari- 
ous denominations have been active in build- 
ing churches and dormitories close to the 
University campus for the purpose of serv- 
ing the needs of the University students. 
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CHEMICAL LaBoraToRY SooN To BE 
COMPLETED. 


The new chemical laboratory, said to be 
the largest in the world, will be ready for 
occupancy by the beginning of next semes- 
ter. The building will be formally dedicated 
on April 1, 1916, when the American Chem- 
ical Society holds its meeting at the Uni- 
versity. 





HOoME-COMING. 


The fifth annual Home-coming at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois is being held this week, 
Friday and Saturday, October 29 and 30. 
The leading events for the entertainment of 
the alumni are the play, ‘‘Green Stock- 
ings,’’ given by the student dramatic club, 
known as Mask and Bauble; the class sack 
rush; the senior hobo parade; and the foot- 
ball game between the Illini and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

On this occasion the alumni will have 
their headquarters in two large rooms on the 
third floor of the new Administration Build- 


ing. 





The Home Economics Extension Depart- 
ment of the University is making an im- 
portant addition to its equipment. A newly 
remodeled Pullman car has been received 
from Chicago. It is to be fitted up with all 
kinds of household equipment necessary for 
demonstrations and will be used by the De- 
partment all over the state of Illinois. 





The Medical School of the University of 
Tilinois, located in Chicago, is to have a 
room set aside to use as Hammer’s Atelier, 
where the scientific study of models will be 
pursued. It is said that the only other 
school in the world providing such a room is 
the University of Munich. 





TRI-COUNTY TEACHERS 


The LaSalle County Teachers Association 
and the Tri-County Teachers Conference, 
composed of members from LaSalle, Putnam 
and Grundy Counties, held one of the most 
suecessful meetings in the history of the or- 
ganizations last month. A resolution was 
adopted favoring the formation of a new 
section of the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, to be known as the Illinois Valley 
Teachers’ Association. LaSalle County is at 
present in the western section and frequently 
meetings are held in cities which are diffi- 
cult for the upper valley teachers to reach. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 

President—N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 

Vice Presidents—H. B. Fisher, Streator, 
chairman superintendents’ and principals’ 
section; W. E. Howard, Ottawa, chairman 
High School section; Miss Mary White, Ot- 
tawa, chairman grammar section; Miss Ma- 
bel Rigby, Peru, chairman primary section; 
Matthew White, Ottawa, chairman rural sec- 
tion. 

Secretary—Miss Leslie Tomlinson, Ottawa 

Treasurer—A. H. Karn, Leland. 


CoaL City: 

The Teachers Club of Coal City was last 
month converted into a Parent-Teachers’ 
Club. Regular meetings will be held on the 
second Monday of each month. All parents 
and teachers are invited to attend. The first 
part of the hour will be given to a study of 
William Hawley Smith’s book, ‘‘All the 
Children of All the People’’ and the rest of 
the time will be spent discussing local con- 
ditions and devising ways to better the pub- 
lie schools of the community. 


| November 


SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS NOV. 17-18. 


In many cities in Illinois members of the 
school board are preparing to repeat the 
trip to Urbana, made last November, at the 
meeting of the Illinois State School Board 
Association. The meeting this year will be 
held in the University of Illinois buildings 
at Urbana on Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 17 and 18. The superintendents 
association meets in Urbana at the same 
time and two joint meetings will be held 
with the school board members. R. C. Augus- 
tine of the Decatur school board will make 
one of the principal addresses. One of the 
chief features of the session will be the gen- 
eral round table discussion at the two joint 
sessions of the superintendents and board 
members. A new feature this fall will be a 
luncheon served to the members of both asso- 
ciations at a joint meeting. It is expected 
that a large number of the members of 
boards of education in most of the promi- 
nent cities of Dlinois will be present. 





SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT WILMING- 
TON CAUSE SCARLET FEVER 

The schools of Wilmington were closed 
for ten days last month because of an epi- 
demic of scarlet fever. It is believed that 
the disease was caused by the use of second- 
hand books. The pupils of the fourth grade 
were the only ones affected and it was in 
this room that the second-hand books were 
used. 

GREENVILLE: 

Urban McDonald, Alex. Long, and Arthur 
Niedermeyer, all of Decatur, are now teach- 
ing in the Greenville High School. 
PHILADELPHIA, IND.: 

Miss Geraldine Conklin, formerly a stud- 
ent at Millikin University, is now teaching 
in the public schools of Philadelphia, Ind. 
SIBLEY: 

O. J. Thompson, for the past two years 
successful in the public schools of Piper 
City, is now superintindent of schools in 
Sibley. 

BLUE MounpD: 

Paul Hawver, a graduate of this year’s 
elass of Millikin University, is now teaching 
in the Blue Mound High School. 

Canon City, CoLo.: 

Floyd Bricker of Decatur left his home 
last month to become manual training in- 
structor in the public schools of Canon City, 
Colorado. 

MARIONVILLE, Mo.: . 

Grover Newton of Metamora spent last 
summer on the road selling school equip- 
ment. During the school year he holds the 
position of instructor in science at the Mar- 
ionville (Missouri) College. In the words of 
the Arkansas journalist, ‘‘Grover is making 
a success of his work.’’ 

DANVILLE: 

Miss Ruth Lewman is instructor in French 
in the Danville High School. She is a mem- 
ber of this year’s class of Millikin Uni- 
versity. 

GALESBURG: 

Miss Inez Risley, a teacher in the public 
schools of Galesburg, was granted leave of 
absence at the beginning of this school year. 
She has gone to Los Angeles, California, and 
is taking a normal course there. 

SoMERSET, Ky.: 

Louis Welch of Decatur is now manual 
training instructor in the high school at 
Somerset, Ky. 

METAMORA: 

Miss Bernice Patterson of Normal is one 
of the new teachers in the Metamora Town- 
ship High School. 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


Six valuable prizes are offered by The 
American School Peace League for the best 
essays on the following subjects: 

1. The Opportunity and Duty~- of the 
Schools in the International Peace Move- 
ment. Open to Seniors in the Normal 
schools. 

2. The Influence of the United States in 
Advancing the Cause of International Peace. 
Open to Seniors in the Secondary schools. 

Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and 
twenty-five dollars will be given for the best 
essays on each subject. 

For full particulars, conditions and rules, 
write to Fanny Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
405 Marlborough street, Boston, Mass. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Longmans’ English Classics, four new vol- 
umes; Emerson’s Essays, with notes by 
Eunice J. Cleveland, Northrup Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis; Macaulay’s Speeches 
on Copyright and Lincoln’s Cooper Institute 
Address, with notes by Dudley H. Miles, 
Evander Childs High School, New York; Se- 
lections from the Idylls of the King by Ten- 
nyson, with notes by Sophie Chantal Hart, 
Wellesley College; and Shakespere’s Hamlet, 
with notes by David T. Pottinger, Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Massachusetts; twenty- 
five cents each. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, New York and Chicago. 





THRIFT 
WHAT THE CHILDREN THINK oF ItT—How 
Aputts WouLp Have Ir Taueur. 

S. W. Straus of Chicago, president of the 
American Society for Thrift, will finance a 
committee appointed by the N. E. A. at Oak- 
land to study the methods by which instruc- 
tion in thrift may be given in the public 
schools. He also offers prizes in two essay 
contests, one for school children and one 
open to adults. 

It is proposed that the children in each 
school in the counties and in the cities write 
in contests arranged by the state and county 
superintendents and by city superintendents. 
These essays should be written by December 
lst in these local contests. Ten of the best 
essays are to be selected by the state super- 
intendent in each state and sent to the office 
of the Secretary of the N. E, A. by March 
Ist, and announcement of the prize winners 
will be made before the schools close in the 
spring. One hundred dollars is the first 
prize, $50 the second prize, $25 to each of 
the third and fourth best, and $10 to each 
of the five next best. 

The first prize in the adult contest is 
$750; second prize $250 and third prize 
$100. Essays should not exceed 5,000 words 
and six typewritten copies must be submit- 
ted. The committee in charge is: 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, secretary, Cali- 
fornia Council of Education, San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Robert H. Wilson, state superintendent of 
publie instruction, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

J. A. Bexall, dean, School of Commerce, 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore- 
gon. 

John D. Shoop, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Chicago, Il. 

S. W. Straus, president, American Society 
for Thrift, Chicago, Il. 

Henry R. Daniel, secretary, American So- 
ciety for Thrift, Chicago, Tl. 

Milo H. Stuart, principal, Manual Train- 
ing High school, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kate Devereux, principal, Public School 
No. 6, Manhattan, N. Y. 

C. H. Dempsey, superintendent of schools, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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CHICAGO NORMAL ALUMNI 


William Bachrach, president of the Chica- 
go Normal Alumni Association, took 500 
Chicago school teachers to Starved Rock Sat- 
urday, October 16. This trip to the scene 
of the gallant Tonti’s last exploits was the 
annual outing of the association. 





BOARD MEMBERS AND SUPERIN- 
INTENDENTS MEET AT U. 
OF I. NOV. 17. 

The following is an outline of the pro- 
gram to be foilowed by the Illinois School 
Board Association and the City Superintend- 
ents’ Association at their annual meeting 
this year: 

Both associations will meet on the campus 
of the University of Illinois, separate ses- 
sions to be held at two o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon, Nov. 17, the superintendents to 
discuss methods of rating teachers, all who 
have had experience to be invited to make 
brief reports; while the board members will 
diseuss some topic not yet determined. Then 
all will join in an informal supper (to be 
served near the campus, at not more than 
50 cents) at six o’clock, this to be followed 
at 7:30 by a joint session at which a paper 
on defective vision in its relations to the 
school child will be heard and the subject of 
the legal status of the city school system in 
Illinois will be discussed. Separate sessions 
again at 9:30 a. m. will be held, the super- 
intendents to consider educational measure- 
ments and standards, while the board mem- 
bers are listening to a discussion of recent 
legislation. The superintendents may dis- 
euss the new tuition law at this time. The 
last sessions are to be joint again, at two 
o’clock Thursday, school accounting, tenure 
of office of superintendents and teachers and 
text-book uniformity to be the subject of 
discussion. 





A GOOD PLAN FOR TEACHERS AND 
FOR SCHOOL MAGAZINES 


Miss Elizabeth Harvey of Belvidere, Illi- 
nois, has adopted a plan which is worthy of 
consideration by county superintendents. 
Miss Harvey is county superintendent. of the 
schools of Boone county and has taken 
charge of the school subscriptions sent in by 
her teachers. All the commissions, she re- 
ceived as agent for the magazines, are turned 
into the county institute fund. 

It seems to us that such a plan would be 
excellent, both from the side of the teacher 
and from the magazine. The teacher would 
be assured that her subscription was handled 
by a responsible person, centrally located. 
The magazine would rather do business 
through an officer of the county than with 
private agents. Both sides are suited and, 
in addition, the teachers have their subscrip- 
tion commissions in the form of a substan- 
tial addition to their county institute fund. 








CURRAN: 

The Seminary school near Curran has been 
closed on account of the illness of the 
teacher, Miss Ruth Clark. She has gone to 
Prince’s Sanitarium in Springfield for an 
operation for nasal trouble. 

OTTAWA: 

The cornerstone for Ottawa’s new $225,- 
000 high school was laid last month. There 
were no special ceremonies connected with 
the event, the members of.the board of edu- 
eation preferring to wait until next fall 
when the building will be dedicated. 





SAFER IN THE SCHOOLS 


Although there are several cases, about 
forty-three, of scarlet fever and diphtheria 


in the eastern districts of Springfield, the 
board of education has decided not to close 
the schools as yet. Backed by the health 
authorities, Superintendent Magill advanced 
the theory that, while in school, the children 
are more adequately protected. T'wo trained 
nurses employed by the Springfield board are 
constantly watching the health of the pupils. 
Both the city and state health authorities 
have assared Superintendent Magill that 
closing the schools would not be conducive 
to public health. It was pointed out that 
the school is a safer place for children than 
are the streets, alleys and moving picture 
shows where the pupils would congregate if 
freed from school. 





AURORA: 

The new east side grade school in Aurora 
has been named the ‘‘Beaupre School’’ in 
honor of W. 8. Beaupre, who is, in point of 
service, the oldest member of the board of 
education. Mr. Beaupre has been a member 
of the board for the past 37 years. It is 
said that he has served longer in this posi- 
tion than any school board member now 
serving in Illinois. The Beaupre School will 
be put into service at the beginning of the 
spring term. 

DECATUR: 

Dr. H. L. Wright, city health expert, as 
sisted by Miss Anne Trumble, school nurse, 
will make a thorough physical examination 
of all the pupils in the public schools of De- 
eatur, below the high school. The examina 
tion will be made primarily to discover cases 
of scarlet fever, but the examiner will also 
carefully test the eyes, ears, noses, throats 
and hearts of the pupils. A detailed record 
of the results will be kept. 





Our correspondent in the Central State 
Normal School at Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, writes us: 

‘*Things have started off well with us 
here, considering the many crop failures in 
Michigan. Potatoes and beans were hard 
hit by the early frosts. Our enrollment to 
date is 421, which is considered very good.’’ 

Just at present we do not understand the 
connection between frost-bitten potatoes and 
beans and the enrollment at a normal school. 
We hope to clear up this matter in time. 

Passing on to real news, Mr. William E. 
Rauch, Director of the department of Music, 
at the Mount Pleasant Normal, was unfor- 
tunately seized with illness at the beginning 
of the school year and was prevented from 
beginning his work for a week or two. 





AN INTERESTING SCHOOL BULLETIN 


The catalogue issued by the Fort Hays 
Kansas Normal School of their training 
school work is a document that will be of 
value to very many teachers. The public 
schools of Hays are the training school. The 
professor of education in the Normal School 
is ex officio city superintendent. The course 
outlined gives six years to the elementary 
work specified by the State Board of Educa- 
tion; two years to an intermediate or ‘‘ Jun- 
ior High’’ School in which one subject— 
Latin, German or an industrial art training— 
is elective; and a four year high school pro- 
gram which allows about half the work to 
be elective. 

The main part of the bulletin, however, is 
given to descriptions of special activities 
such as: the vacation school; health conser- 
vation; physical training, the social center; 
practical manual training; home industry; 
nature study; boys’ and girls’ club work and 
instruction in citizenship; community co- 
operation through the library; and a model 
rural school. Charles A. Shively is ex officio 
the superintendent of the Hays city schools. 
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IN THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Who of you in your youth ever read 
Howard Pyle’s book, ‘‘The Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood’’? Some of the best 
stories in it tell of the fairs that were held at 
Nottingham. Among the amusements there, 
one of the best attractions was the tent 
where the English folk dances were held. 

Last year I had the pleasure of seeing the 
Coburn Players do a number of these old 
folk dances in costume on the campus of the 
Illinois State Normal University. The per- 
formance was almost perfect of its kind and 
it brought me back to the fine memories of 
Little John and David: of Doncaster and 
Alan a’ Dale as given by Howard Pyle. One 
dance in particular, which might have been 
the original of that musical comedy ‘‘The 
Marriage Market,’’ was especially good. One 
of the players took the part of Master John 
and stood at one end of the green. Four 
young men stood in a row in front of him 
and sang: 

‘*Master John, what shall we dof—’’ 

It appeared that the four young women 
who stood in a row at the other end of the 
green would have none of them. Then sang 
Master John: 

‘*Court her, masters, court her without fear. 

{ promise you she’ll wed you in the space of 
half a year 

And she’ll be your pride, your joy and your 
dear 

And then she’l] walk with you anywhere.’’ 

Thereupon the four young men faced 
about and advanced toward their partners 
in the dance. 

‘* And I’ll give you a fallow greyhound 

And every hair upon his batk is worth a 
thousand pound 

And you’ll be my pride, my joy and my 
dear,—’’ 

But the young women continued to flout the 

men. Back came the latter to Master John. 

But he had an easy part in the little play. 

He merely repeated his song: 

‘*Court her, masters, court her without 
fear,—’’ 

Four times the young men tried and four 
times Master John sang his one verse. 

At last when the swains offered the keys 
to their respective hearts, the young women 
capitulated and the four couples danced 
away. The real laugh came when the young 
men, on passing Master John, threw him 
their purses, which Master John pocketed as 
his fee. 

Whoever of you own what a traveling 
salesman friend of mine persists in calling a 
‘* Vietorola-la,’’ will be interested in learn- 
ing that two more folk dances have been 
added to the list of Victor folk dance rec- 
ords. They are both by Burchenal and are 
his ‘‘Hornpipe’’ and the Irish ‘‘Rince 
Fada.’’ The latter is usually danced by 
five couples and will be found useful wher- 
ever folk dancing is enjoyed. 





Of all the singers of grand opera, the 
one I admire most is Alma Gluck (who, in 
private life, is Mme. Zimbalist). It might 
be supposed that those of us who live in the 
prairie towns downstate would not care two 
whoops about the fact that the charming 
Alma will not sing in public this season. But 
the more inaccessible the great become, the 
more do we of the lower levels read news 
concerning them. 

This explains why the people in the Eng- 
lish provinces devour news of the doings at 
court and why the large newspapers of 
this country print long accounts of late 
events at Newport and Lenox. The best in- 
formed man on major league baseball I ever 
met was Mr. Law of Charleston, Illinois. 
Keeper of a small hotel.in a town at which 
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fast trains merely whistled and did not stop, 
Mr. Law, at the time I knew him, could tell 
the batting and fielding averages: of all the 
stars from Ty Cobb on down and, I believe, 
could pick a pennant winning team with 
more certainty than could either Dryden or 
Ring Lardner. 

But I was speaking of Alma Gluck. She 
recently became the mother of a daughter. 
It is reported that she has cancelled all her 
contracts in order to be able to give her little 
one the mother’s care she thinks her baby 
deserves. 

But what do we care, we who own Vic- 
trolas whether Alma sings in public or not 
this year? A new record is published this 
month of Alma Gluck’s singing of a fam- 
ous old Weatherly ballad, ‘‘ Fiddle and I,’’ 
set to music by Arthur Goodeve. The violin 
obligato is given by Efrem Zimbalist, Alma 
Gluck’s husband. 





Many Illinois teachers went to Chicago 
October 17th to hear John McCormack at 
the Auditorium. Many others heard him 
in Springfield a few days before. This 
month’s list of Victor records contains a 
number given by the famous tenor. His 
offering this time is ‘‘Mary of Argyle,’’ 
a fine old Scotch ballad written by Charles 
Jeffreys about 1850. Sidney Nelson, a popu- 
lar ballad composer of that time, set to the 
verses a melody of peculiar charm. The song 
has gradually come to be classed with the 
folk-songs of Scotland. 

Full page space in this magazine is re- 
served for the year by the Victor Talking 
Machine Co. for their announcements. 





MAKE TWO DIVISIONS OF NORTH- 
ERN TEACHERS 


At the annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Teachers’ Association, it was voted 
to divide the section into two divisions. It 
was decided that organization was too un- 
wieldy (there being 4,000 members at pres- 
ent) to continue as one section. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the coming 
year: 

Southern division—President, T. J. Hop- 
kins, Wenona; vice-president, E. L. Bost, 
Spring Valley; secretary, W. R. Foster, Ot- 
tawa; treasurer, R. L. Bowen, Geneseo; ex- 
ecutive committee, T. J. McCormack, La- 
Salle; L. A. Mahoney, Moline; W. R. Cur- 
tis, Kewanee; H. Fisher, Streator; 
George Smith, Princeton; A. L. Odenweller, 
Cambridge. 

Northern division—President, L. A. Re- 
siner, Belvidere; vice-president, F. C. Tay- 
lor, Oregon; secretary, Ida Wright, Free- 
port; treasurer, John T. Haight, Rockford; 
executive committee, W. R. Snyder, Dixon; 
Elizabeth Harvey, Belvidere; C. H. Leavitt, 
Savanna; J. H. Light, Harvard; E. A. 
Gardner, Marengo; Judith Dalin, Rockford. 
In order to get a chance to use some allitera- 
tion, and because it is very apt in this case, 
we will use the old adjective and say that 
Rockford entertained royally. Principal C. 
P. Briggs, president of the association, had 
prepared an excellent program. One of the 
best addresses was given by Dr. Allan Hoben 
of the University of Chicago who made a 
plea for better trained citizens. In telling 
phrases Dr. Hoben pointed out, among the 
various problems of citizenship, the serious 
burden laid upon us in trying to find a 
solution that will make better citizens of 
our immigrants. We get no further along 
than to consider ourselves a melting pot. No 
mould or type has been evolved to give 
the proper form of efficient citizenship to 
the melting pot’s product. Dr. Hoben de- 
clared that the fundamental education for 
citizenship must begin in the home. He 
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condemned playgrounds and social centers 
if they take the child away from the home 
without improving conditions there. 

Other excellent addresses were given by 
Dr. Thomas W. Wood of Columbia Univer- 
sity, President E. B. Bryan of Colgate Uni- 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y. and Dr. Henry 
Curtis of Olivet, Mich. The latter gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Education Through 
Play.’’ -A review of Dr. Curtis’s new book 
on ‘‘The Practical Conduct of Play’’ ap- 
peared in the September number of The 
Illinois Teacher. 





THE DIRECTORSHIP OF MUSIC 
IN SEATTLE 

Last spring the Music Department of the 
Seattle Schools was reorganized and unified, 
and to fill the new position of Director of 
Music for the elementary and high schools, 
the Board of Directors elected Miss Letha 
McClure of Chicago. Miss McClure has for 
a number of years been at the head of the 
public school music department in the 
Columbia School of Music, one of Chicago’s 
best known conservatories. She has also 
held the position of Supervisor of Music at 
Riverside and River Forest, Illinois, and has 
conducted normal courses in summer schools 
at Chicago, Berkeley, California, and in 
Seattle. Thoroughly qualified by reason of 
her natural gifts, her wide experience, and 
her enthusiasm for the work, and possess- 
ing a personality sure to secure the confi- 
dence and hearty co-operation of the musical 
interests of the city, Miss McClure will con- 
tribute much to the public school life of 
Seattle. 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING AT 
JOLIET 

In order to develop the habit of reading 
and the desire to read among the pupils of 
the public schools, the Joliet school authori- 
ties have started a plan by which each room 
will be supplied with a set of twenty books, 
covering various subjects that will interest 
the child. Miss Edna Keith, supervisor of 
the primary grades, is one of those in charge 
of this new campaign. 

Each child is expected to read at least one 
of these books each month. It is intended to 
develop in the children the desire to read 
during the impressionable age. If this de- 
sire is not established and made to become a 
habit during the years that a child is in 
school, it seldom can be developed later in 
life. 

The books are chosen by a committee of 
teachers and carefully graded so that each 
grade will have reading material suited to 
the use of the child in that particular stage 
of development. The Joliet Public Library 
will have duplicate copies of all of the vol- 
umes so that if two children wish to read the 
same book, a duplicate copy may be had at 
the library. The library officials are co-oper- 
ating with the school and branch libraries 
will be established in the outlying schools. In 
this way the children of every school will 
have equal advantages in securing good and 
interesting literature. 

The following list will give some idea of 
the variety and scope of the material 
offered : 

Wilderness Babies, by Schwartz. 

Firebrands, by Martin and Davis. 

Children of History, by Hancock. 

Louise Aleott Story Book, by Coe. 

Pinocchio, by Cramp. 

Donald in Scotland, by McDonald. 

The Children’s Odyssey, by Gale. 

Great Inventions and Discoveries, by 
Piercy. 

Old Ballads in Prose, by Tappan. 

History Stories of Other Lands, by 
Terry. , 
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LOVINGTON : 

The freshman class of the township high 
school at Lovington is one of the largest 
in the school’s history. Nearly all the boys 
are enrolled in the agricultural classes. Two 
new teachers are: Miss Frances Lawson of 
Normal who is assistant in English and 
mathematics; Wilson B. Heller of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri college of agriculture 
who has taken charge of the science and 
agricultural departments and who will also 
act as athletic coach. 


CLINTON: 


Miss Nellie Martin of Chenoa, a graduate 
of the Illinois State Normai University, has 
been engaged as teacher for the third grade 
of the Washington school in Clinton. Miss 
Martin has taken post graduate work at the 
Charleston normal school. For the past six 
years she has taught in the schools of 
Chenoa. 


QUINCY: 

Miss Florence Bastert has left with her 
parents on a journey to California. She is 
teacher of English and history in the Quincy 
High School and has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. 


ODGEN : 
M. D. Taylor is the new principal of 
schools at Ogden. 


DeviL’s LAKE: 

Frank Read, jr., formerly teacher in the 
Illinois State School for the Deaf at Jack- 
sonville and later superintendent of the Ok- 
lahoma School for the Deaf, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the state school 
for the deaf at Devil’s Lake, N. D. 


EFFINGHAM: 

Miss Margaret Austin, who graduated last 
June from the two year domestic science 
course in Millikin University, has been ap- 
pointed head of the domestic science de- 
partment of the Effingham High School. She 
visited in Kentucky during the summer. 


MACKINAW: 

W. Brooks Wiles, the energetic young su- 
perintendent of the new township high 
school at Mackinaw, opened his new building 
‘early last month. It was under construction 
for nearly a year anda half. The building 
is artistic in design and is the pride of 
Mackinaw. An especially attractive feature 
of the school is the six acre playground at 
the bask of the building. It will be put 
into shape for baseball, tennis, field and 
track work, great care being used as it is 
to be a community playground. 


LASALLE: 


Miss Alberta Malone has been appointed 
as teacher for the seventh and eighth grades 
of the Washington School at LaSalle, the 
increase in attendance necessitating the 
services of another instructor. Miss Malone 
was appointed substitute teacher last June. 
Upon her promotion, Miss Elizabeth Hanley, 
who has been teaching in Oglesby, was named 
to take her place as assistant. 


VIENNA: 


As a result of a decision made by the 
court last month, there will be no high school 
at Vienna this year. The faculty has been 
dismissed and the pupils will attend school 
in neighboring towns. It was the only high 
school in Johnson county. 





Are your children 
learning to read? 











—Do they like to read? 


FOUR BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 
By Lida B. McMurry 


This book has been used in every State in the Union. Pri- 
mary teachers who use it find the greatest success with it. In 
several towns another reader was tried in place of it; but after 
a year the teachers decided to return to our edition of Robinson 
Crusoe. Mrs. McMurry is a master hand in training young 
children. This is one of her greatest books. r 


Teacher's edition, 4o cents. Pupil’s edition, 35 cents. 


The Little Cliff Dweller 


By Clara Kern Bayliss 


A re-writing of the same authors great story, LoLAMI, THE 
LitrLe CiirF DwELLER. It is a most appropriate first long 
story to be given to children. The little boy who lived by him- 
self in a cistern furnishes a story of intense interest to children. 


Classic Stories for the Little Ones 
Adapted by Mrs. Lida B. McMurry 


The tales by Hans Christian Anderson and the Brothers 
Grimm will always remain the great classics for children. Mrs. 
McMurry has adapted a number of the best stories of these 
great authors. She has done this with such skill that later 
adapters have not improved upon the way in which she pre- 
sents the stories. 


Teacher's edition, 4o cents. Pupil’s edition, 35 cents, 


More Classic Stories 


The first volume of Crassic Srortes having proved to be 
so successful and so well liked by both teachers and children, 
Mrs. McMurry has in the second volume given a number of 
other stories, her version of which proved to be so successful in 
her own classes, This book is published in the Pupil’s edition 
only, 

Price, 35 cents. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 














Agriculture 


By OSCAR H. BENSON 


of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 


GEORGE H. BETTS 
of Cornell College, lowa 


Excels All Other Texts, Because 


It presents more practical, usable infor- 
mation than any other book. 

It combines teachableness with scientific 
accuracy. 

It makes use of the play instinct and 
contest instinct of students in the Play 
Contests. 


No other agricultural text presents so many 
and so helpful illustrations. 

No other book emphasizes Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work as does Benson and Betts Agriculture. 

No other book has been so fully endorsed as 
the best-text on the market by teachers in public 
schools, professors in normal schools, colleges and 
universities, by county and city superintendents 
and by county agricultural agents. 

No other book on Agriculture has been so 
widely adopted in so short a time as has Benson 
and Betts Agriculture. 

No other agricultural text presents so many 
helpful, concrete suggestions to teachers. 

E. J. TOBIN, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Cook County, Chicago, Illinois, says:- 

“Benson & Betts Agriculture meets the re- 
quirements of a text book in that subjett better 
than any other I have seen. In the first place, it 
aims to tie up the school and home through the 
medium of school and home projects. This is a 
distinctive feature and one not found in any 
other book.” 

12mo, Cloth, Price $1.25 net 


Books for Superintendents and 
Teachers 


Learning by Doing, by Edgar James Swift 

The High School Age, by Irving King 

The Child and His Spelling, by W. A. 
Cook, and M. V. O'Shea 

Natural Education, by Winifred Sackville 
Stoner 

The Use of Money, by E. A. Kirkpatrick 

The Wayward Child, by Hannah Kent 
Schoff 

Backward Children, by Arthur Holmes 

Honesty, by William Healy 

Being Well-Born, by Michael F. Guyer 

12mo, Cloth, Price $1.00 net, each 


Atall booksellers, or sent on approval by the Publishers 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 





Vermont Circle Indianapolis, Indiana 











The Public Schools 


A live, helpful, monthly educational journal. It contains 
departments which give practical and helpful suggestions 
to teachers of all grades. The Public Schools. 61.00; Morning 
Exercises for All The Year, 60c; both $1.25. The Public 
Schools and War Atlas of Europe, both, $1.00. The Public 
Schools and booklet, ‘‘How to Apply for a School and Secure 
Promotion, with laws of certification of teachers of all the 
states,” both 81.00. Address—THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 326 
Empire Building, Denver Colorado. 





OPERETTAS. CANTATAS, 

AND ENTERTAINMENTS 

WITHand WITHOUT MUSIC, 

CHORUSES and GLEE BOOKS for COLLEGES, AC- 
DEMIES, HIGH and GRADED SCHOOLS. Catalog free 


for th ski N 
GRO. F. ROSCHE & 00. S37 W'Madison'st. Chicago: iil, 





DIPLOMAS 


Before December Ast 
And Why 


q June is the month of commencements and diplomas and May 
is the month in which ninety per cent of all diplomas are made. 

















q The Superintendent or principal who knows, however, orders 
this*work done at the beginning of the school year giving the 
maker time to do his best work and as one of the wise tenth re- 
ceives a more distinctive, permanent work than when the work 
is placed at the last minute with quick delivery as the most im- 
portant instruction. 


q Some of our styles were standard fifty years ago when we 
started to specialize in this work and the fine proportions and 
engraving styles are as much in demand as they were then. 
This does not mean that we do not have the very latest too and 
a new book diploma originated by ourselves has been adopted 
in many schools. 


q Our business is solicited entirely by mail, so whether your 
diplomas are engraved, lithographed or printed, you receive a 
maximum value for the money expended. 


Order Now and Save Ten Per Cent 


q Samples will be sent for your approval and on all orders 
placed by January Ist, 1916, a ten per cent allowance is made, 
from our regular list. 


Write today for our samples and price list. Send a sample 
of your present diploma if possible for helpful criticism. 


Pantagraph Printing & Stationery Co. 
Diploma Makers for Fifty Years 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
Printers of the IMinois Teacher. 








q The demand for high grade printing from towns which are 
too small to support a large plant has led us to establish an 
efficient mail order department. We will be pleased to work 
with you in producing your Year Books, Commencement Pro- 
grams, Annuals, Reports and Programs, where neat work is 


desired. 


Your inquiries wil] always have immediate attention. 


PANTAGRAPH PRINTING & STATIONERY CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 
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